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The Beginning of the Franklins’ New-England Courant 


By GROSVENOR BLEYER 
From the A. A. T. J. Convention Proceedings 


N doing some research work in the 
British Museum in the summer of 
1923 on the beginnings of English 
journalism I made use of the material 
in the Burney Collection of Early 
English Newspapers—an_ invaluable 
collection of English newspapers be- 
ginning with the first news-books 
and continuing down through the 
eighteenth century. These newspa- 
pers were collected by Dr. Charles 
Burney, a brother of Fanny Burney, 
the novelist, and the only catalogue 
of collections is one in Dr. Burney’s 
own handwriting. In using this man- 
uscript catalogue, I noticed under the 
year 1721 that the New-England 
Courant was listed—one of the very 
few American newspapers in the col- 
lection. Knowing that the only im- 
portant file of the Courant in this 
country—that in the Massachusetts 
Historical Society Library—lacked 
the first sixteen issues, I was inter- 
ested to see just what this file in the 
Burney Collection contained. 

When I opened the Burney file of 
the Courant, I was surprised to find 
that it began with the first issue and 
that it contained all but one of the 
long-missing first sixteen numbers. It 
proved to be a practically complete 
file of the first 111 issues. Bound in 
with the Courants were six copies of 
the Boston Gazette that contained let- 
ters and articles attacking James 


Franklin and the Courant, and also a 
rare broadside, The Little Compton 
Scourge: or, The Anti-Courant, also 
an attack on Franklin and _ the 
Courant, printed a few days after 
the appearance of the first issue on 
April 7, 1721. Most interesting of 
all, however, was the fact that at the 
head of each original contribution in 
practically all of the first forty-three 
issues was written in ink the name of 
the author—the only instance of such 
identification of authorship in any 
newspaper file that I have ever 
examined. It seemed almost un- 
believable that this remarkable file 
of the Courant should have remained 
undiscovered for a hundred years, as 
the Burney Collection was purchased 
by Parliament for the British Mu- 
seum in 1824. 

The first question that the dis- 
covery raised was naturally, who 
could have written in it the names of 
the contributors? The obvious answer 
was only some one in James Frank- 
lin’s printing office who knew from 
whom the contributed letters, articles, 
and poetry were received. The two 
possibilities were James Franklin him- 
self and Benjamin, his sixteen-year- 
old apprentice. The handwriting was 
a clue. Since I could find no speci- 
mens of James Franklin’s signature, 
I turned to facsimiles of Benjamin's 
handwriting and found considerable 
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resemblance. Another bit of evidence 
was the fact that of the five ‘‘Silence 
Dogood”’ letters that appeared in the 
issues of the Courant between April 
2 and May 28 of 1722, the first had 
‘*B. Franklin’’ written above it, and 
the other four simply ‘‘B. F.”’ where- 
as to the names of the other contri- 
butors was prefixed ‘‘Mr.,’’ ‘‘Rev.,’’ 
or ‘‘Dr.’’ This applied to the name 
of James Franklin also, for his con- 
tributions were labeled ‘‘Mr. James 
Franklin,’’ ‘‘Mr. J. Franklin,’’ or 
“Mr. J. F.’’ James Franklin might 
well have thought it unnecessary to 
write ‘‘Mr.’’ before his young 
brother’s name or initials, but would 
he have written ‘‘Mr’’ before his own 
name and generally written it out as 
‘“‘Mr. James Franklin’? or Mr. J. 
Franklin’’? It seemed rather unlike- 
lv. Still another point remained. The 
file ran through No. 111, Sept. 9-16, 
1723, and thus did not end with a 
complete volume of the Courant as 
one might expect if the Burney file 
were James Franklin’s own office file. 
Just when Benjamin Franklin left 
his brother’s printing office is not 
known, but in the issue of the 
Courant for September 23-30, 1723 
appeared the following ‘‘want ad.’’ 
‘‘James Franklin, Printer in Queen- 
Street, wants a likely lad for an Ap- 
prentice.’’ Evidently Benjamin had 
gone shortly before that date. Thus 
the last issue of the Courant in the 
Burney file corresponds to the time 
when Benjamin ended his connection 
with the paper, although his brother 
continued to print Benjamin’s name 
as the publisher of the Cowrant unti! 
the paper went out of existence three 
years later, in the summer of 1726. 
From these three pieces of evidence 
it seems fair to assume that the 
Burney file belonged to Benjamin 
Franklin. his autobiography 
Franklin tells us that his brother 
James had some ingenious men among 


his friends, who amused themselves 
by writing little pieces for this pa- 
per,”’ ‘‘that these gentlemen often 
visited”’ the office, and that he heard 
‘‘their conversations, and their ac- 
counts of the approbation their pa- 
pers were received with.’’ This pre- 
cocious sixteen-year-old apprentice 
had plenty of opportunity of finding 
out who wrote the contributions that 
appeared in Courant, and evidently 
was interested recording their 
names in the file that he kept, as well 
as in preserving copies of the Boston 
Gazette containing attacks on the pa- 
per and its publisher, and the broad- 
side attack, ‘‘The Little-Compton 
Scourge.’’ 

Who were ‘‘the ingenious men”’ 
that ‘‘amused themselves by writing 
little pieces for this paper’’? 

The ‘‘author,’’ or editor, of the 
first three issues was John Checkley, 
proprietor of a shop called the 
“Crown and Blue-Gate’’ where he 
sold books, medicines and other small 
articles of merchandise. He was a 
native of Boston, had been educated 
at Oxford, and was an ardent Church 
of England man. In 1719 he at- 
tempted to publish a reprint of Les- 
lie’s ‘‘Short and Easie Method with 
Deists,’’ but was prevented from do- 
ing so by Governor Shute and the 
Youncil. Later in that year or early 
in the next he brought out another 
pamphlet, in the form of a dialogue 
attacking the doctrines of election 
and predestination. This second: 
pamphlet called forth a reply in 
pamphlet form from the Rev. Thomas 
Walter, a grandson of the Rev. In- 
crease Mather. The Rev. Mr. Walter, 
it is interesting to note, was the 
author of the broadside attack on the 
Courant entitled ‘‘The Little-Comp- 
ton Seourge.”’ Checkley in 1721 
wrote to the secretary of the Royal 
Society in London to find out whether 
or not the Rev. Cotton Mather was a 
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fellow of that society as he claimed 
to be in his ‘‘ Christian Philosopher.’’ 
What the Rev. Cotton Mather thought 
of this proceeding and of Checkley is 
shown by a letter which he wrote to 
the secretary of the Royal Society in 
1723. 

‘ . an infamous fellow, whose 
name is John Checkley, a_ sorry 
Toryman (that yet had the impu- 
dence to write as a Divine) wrote a 
letter full of scandalous invective 
against me, which was publicly read 
in: the Royal Society. This wretched 
man, ambitious to do the part of a 
Divine, printed some rapsodies, to 
prove that the God whom K. William 
and the christians of New-England 
worshipped, is the D--l. A young 
and bright kinsman of mine, be- 
stowed such a castigation on the blas- 
phemer that I became thereupon the 
object of his implacable revenge. 

In short, Checkley as an aggressive 
Church of England adherent, who 
sought by his writings to discredit 
Puritanism and Puritan leaders in 
Boston, was regarded as a trouble- 
maker. His actual contributions to the 
Courant were only two in number 
the introductory statement in the first 
issue, and an article in the third issue 
charging the Rev. Thomas Walter 
with immorality and drinking to ex- 
cess. This article was in very bad 
taste and led Franklin to drop Check- 
ley as editor, as well as to apologize 
for its publication. In No. 18 Frank- 
lin wrote of this in another less ob- 
jectionable article in the same issue 
(No. 3): 

I confess there were two Pieces 
inserted in the Courant (No. 3) in 
answer to Anti-Courant, which I 
have since wish’d had been left out; 
but my Printing the Anti-Courant, 
laid me under some Obligation to 
publish them; tho’ I believe, if I had 


took more Time to peruse them, I 
should not have done it. 


That Checkley’s connection with 
the Courant was believed by its op- 
ponents to have been longer than it 
actually was, is shown by a letter 
that Mather Byles, another grandson 


of the Rev. Increase Mather, and 
then a freshman in Harvard College, 
wrote to the Boston Gazette (Jan. 
8-15, 1721-2) in which he described 
the writers for the Courant as the 
Hell-Fire Club of Boston, and refer- 
red to Checkley thus: 

And everyone knows that the Head 
of the Club is one who printed some 
Choice Dialogues, to prove, That the 
God whom the Churches of New-Eng- 
land Pray to, is the Devil. Besure, 
all the Supporters of this Paper will 
be justly looked upon as the Sup- 
porters of a Weekly Libel written on 
purpose to destroy the Religion of 
the Country, and as Enemies of the 
faithful Ministers of it. 

James Franklin, in replying in the 
Courant to this letter of Mather 
Byles declared that Checkley had 
never written for the Courant, a false- 
hood as the attributing of two 
articles to him by Benjaim Franklin 
in the Burney file clearly shows. 
Franklin wrote in No. 25, Jan. 15-22, 
1722: 

As to Mr. C-------y’s being concern’d 
in it, I affirm, I know not of one 
Piece in the Courants of his writing; 
but am certain, that he has been 
charg’d with being the Author of 
many (wherein the Ministers were 
touch’d upon) which I know he was 
not; nor is he so much of a Cour- 
ant Christian as to promote the 
Paper by being a Subscriber to it. 

Very likely Franklin and Checkley 
fell out, because of the objectionable 
article written by Checkley in No. 3 
of the Courant, and that he ceased to 
be a subseriber as Franklin averred 
in the above quotation. In the fifth 
issue of the Courant Franklin ex- 
plained that he had changed editors, 
and after the third issue no econ- 
tributions of Checkley’s appeared. 
Franklin wrote: 

Several Gentlemen in Town  be- 
lieving that this Paper (by what was 
inserted in No. 3) was. published 
with a Design to bring the Persons 
of the Clergy into Contempt, the Pub- 
lisher thinks himself oblig’d to give 
Notice, that he has chang’d his Au- 
thor; and promises, that nothing for 
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the future shall be inserted anyways 
reflecting on the Clergy or Govern- 
ment, and nothing but what is inno- 
cently diverting. 


Checkley seems to have been suc- 
ceeded in the editorship of the 
Courant by a ‘‘Mr. Gardner.’’ Who 
Gardner was cannot be determined, 
since Benjamin Franklin did not give 
his first name or his initials and since 
Gardner was a common name in Bos- 
ton. Beginning with the fifth issue, 
Gardner made 28 contributions to the 
38 issues in which the authorship of 
contributions was indicated in the 
Burney file. This is by far the largest 
number of contributions made by a 
single writer in the first 43 numbers. 

In the first four issues, which were 
largely taken up with the discussion 
of inoculation for small pox, the con- 
tributors were three Boston physi- 
cians — Doctors William Douglass, 
George Stewart, and John Gibbons— 
and the Rev. Henry Harris of King’s 
Chapel, the leading Episcopal church 
in Boston. Dr. Gibbons was an active 
Chureh of England adherent, who 
went on Checkley’s bond in 1720 
when he refused to take the oath of 
allegiance. Dr. George Stewart was a 
prominent member of King’s Chapel 
and went on Checkley’s bond in 1724 
after he had been fined 50 pounds for 
publishing another reprint of Leslie’s 
‘‘Short and Easie Method with 
Deists.’’ Dr. William Douglass was 
a Scotchman who had been educated 
in Paris and Leyden and was the only 
medical college graduate practising in 
Boston. Thus three of the four con- 
tributors, in addition to Checkley, 
were Episcopalians, a fact that gives 
to the attacks on the Rev. Increase 
Mather and the other leading Puritan 
clergymen of Boston, who were advo- 
cating inoculation for small pox, an 
element of religious controversy. 

Of the other seven contributors, ex- 
clusive of James and Benjamin 
Franklin, only three can be identi- 


fied. One John Williams was a tobac- 
conist. Another, Matthew Adams, is 
deseribed by Benjamin Franklin in 
his Autobiography thus: 

And after some time an ingenious 
tradesman, Mr. Mathew Adams, who 
had a pretty collection of books, and 
who frequented our printing-house, 
took notice of me, invited me to his 
library, and very kindly lent me such 
books as I chose to read. 

Three contributions were made by 
Thomas Fleet, an Englishman who 
had learned the printing trade in 
Bristol, and who after coming to Bos- 
ton in 1712, opened a printing office 
and in 1735 took over Jeremy Grid- 
ley’s Weekly Rehearsal, changing its 
name to the Boston Evening-Post. 
Fleet made the Evening-Post the 
brightest and liveliest paper in 
Boston. 


Eighteen contributions in the first 
43 issues are ascribed to James Frank- 
lin, but in four instances his name 
or initials have been seratched over, 
evidently by Benjamin Franklin, who 
probably believed that his brother 
was the author of them but later 
found out that he was not. This leaves 
14 pieces that James Franklin wrote. 
Some of these were already known to 
have been written by him, because 
some were signed and others were 
plainly his as publisher of the pa- 
per. These known contributions were 
printed in explanation and defense of 
the paper and its contents. His first 
contribution was some serious verse 
in the fourth issue, entitled ‘‘On the 
Distress of the Town of Boston oc- 
casioned by the Small Pox.’’ In the 
eighth issue he published some more 
verse entitled ‘‘ A Caution to Batchel- 
lors,’’ an answer to a poem in No. 7, 
the one missing issue, called ‘‘ A Cau- 
tion to the Fair Sex.’’ In No. 23 he 


addressed a letter to Philip Musgrave, 
the postmaster of Boston, complain- 
ing of his lack of courtesy in dealing 
with patrons, and charging him with 
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opening letters and_ withholding 
money sent in letters; in Franklin’s 
own words, with ‘‘ Negligence, Ill-na- 
ture, if not Dishonesty.’’ The influ- 
ence of Addison and Steele’s Specta- 
tor is to be found in a letter by James 
Franklin in No. 24 signed Ichabod 
Henroost which deals with his gad- 
ding wife—obviously suggested by 
The Spectator No. 176 containing a 
letter by Nathaniel Henroost, a hen- 
pecked husband. Incidentally, it 
might be added that James Franklin 
was still single at this time, for he 
was not married to Ann Smith until 
February 4, 1723. 

A detailed examination of the pol- 
icies of the New-England Courant 
and the reactions that they produced 
shows that much more was involved 
than a dispute as to the desirability 
of inoculation as a preventive for 
small pox. The real question involved 
was whether or not the authority of 
the Puritan clergy should be main- 
tained not only in the matter of reli- 
gion but in the whole life of the 
colony. The Mathers and the other 
ministers of Boston regarded the at- 
tacks on their advocacy of inoculation 
as attempts to undermine them and 
their authority. The fact that among 
those who most vigorously assailed 
the desirability of inoculation were 
leading Church of England adherents 
made them feel that the very founda- 
tions upon which the colony of Mass- 
achusetts Bay had been established 
were being shaken. This accounts for 
the strong feeling that they displayed 
in denouncing their opponents. 

The New-England Courant, it must 
be remembered, was the first attempt 
to publish an opposition newspaper in 


Boston, and in fact, in any of the : 
colonies. The Boston News-Letter, 
‘‘published by authority,’’ by Jchn 
Campbell, the postmaster, had always 
submitted to the secretary of the Gov- 
ernor’s Council everything that was 
to be published. The Boston Gazette, 
established two years before the 
Courant entered the field, was the or- 
gan of.the postmasters that suc- 
ceeded Campbell, and like the News- 
Letter served as the medium for the 
publication of official news and views. 
Neither of these papers had under- 
taken to do much more than print 
news, foreign and domestic, in a rou- 
tine way, without any attempt to 
make their contents interesting. The 
Courant, on the other hand, from its 
first issue was an open challenge to 
those in authority, civil and ecclesias- 
tical. Never before had the Puritan 
leaders been so openly flouted. Hence 
their resentment was only natural. 

From the point of view of the de- 
velopment of journalism the Courant 
is significant as the first American 
newspaper to question the authority 
of the Church in matters of every- 
day life. The inoculation issue mere- 
ly furnished the oceasion for the re- 
volt. That the publisher of the Cour- 
ant should be ealled to account for 
his temerity was inevitable. Although 
the question of the freedom of the 
press was not decided in the case ot 
the Courant, as was the case with 
John Peter Zenger and his New-York 
Weekly Journal, Franklin raised the 
question of the right of a newspaper 
to eriticize unsparingly those in au- 
thority. The course of the Courant, 
therefore, marks the beginning of the 
great struggle for the liberty of the 
press. 


Sigma Delta Chi has established a 
scholarship award consisting of a spe- 
cial scholarship key which may be 
won by any journalism student who 


maintains an average of eighty-nine 
or the equivalent for seven semesters 
and who is elected by the National 
Council of the Fraternity. 


A Plan for An Advanced Degree 


By LAWRENCE W. MurpHyY 


From the A. A. S. D. J. Convention Proceedings 


Ry study in preparation 
for journalism is not in a healthy 
condition. When we compare the 
number of students doing graduate 
work in journalism with the number 
of students in the seventh and eighth 
years of the legal and medical courses 
we find that we have little to show 
for our pains except a few long suf- 
fering teachers of journalism who are 
trying to fit into a scheme of things 
designed without reference to their 
needs. In addition we find a small 
number of students seeking the mas- 
ter’s degree, a few of whom will make 
good in practice. 

To compare favorably with the 
medical and legal showing we should 
have a dozen or more of the most 
promising students in each school 
working beyond the master’s degree 
as a preparation for the practice of 
journalism as a life work. But we find 
that we do not have a dozen of any 
kind of students so engaged in our 
great universities. 

Here, then is our problem. In my 
judgment the way to get at a proper 
understanding of it is by a study of 
the needs of journalism. Such a study 
should convince us that we must set 
up a new standard which will be 
worthy of a professional degree com- 
parable to the degree of doctor of 
jurisprudence and doctor of medi- 
cine. 

In working out this standard we 
should not be influenced by what any 
degree now stands for but by the 
needs of journalism. 


Without entering upon the reasons 
for my decision, which are probably. 


quite obvious, I wish to suggest the 
following outline of requirements 


which would be worthy of profes- 

sional recognition with a degree of 

doctor of journalism : 

1. Time requirement: Three years be- 
yond bachelor’s degree divided as 
follows: 

a. Two years graduate 
school. 

b. One year on approved pub- 
lications. 

2. Grade requirement: All marks B 
or above; all courses from groups 
open to graduate students; one- 
half of work in courses open to 
graduate students only. 


3. Choice of study requirement: one- 


fourth of courses or credit in ad- 
vanced courses in journalism (pre- 
requisites to be taken without 
credit) ; one-half of courses in sub- 
ject of specialization (if journal- 
ism is subject of specialization, 
one-fourth of work must be in one 
related field) ; one fourth elective, 
to include an advanced course in 
literature. 


4. Special investigation: In second 


year of graduate work student 
shall register each semester in a 
special problem course in journal- 
ism and work out a problem in his- 
torical or contemporary journal- 
ism with reference to his subject of 
specialization. This paper may be 
completed during the third year 
while the student is engaged in 
practice. It shall be considered as 
a thesis on a special problem for 
credit equal to that in a two or 
three hour course taken for a year. 
5. Practice requirement: The third 
year shall be one twelve months 
duration during which the student 
must work full time on a publica- 
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tion or for a news service approved 
by the faculty of the school of jour- 
nalism. The work done on the pub- 
lication or for the news service 
must be of a type which will 
justify the conferring of the de- 
gree, in the judgment of the jour- 


nalism faculty. 


6. General statement: The University 
shall have the right to withhold 
the degree even though the techni- 
ealities have been complied with, 
if, in its judgment, there are rea- 
sons why the degree should not be 


conferred. 


~] 


of carrying the advanced work. 


It may be noted that these specifi- 
cations call for some variation from 
the present practice. Among the more 
notable of these variations are the fol- 


lowing: 

a. Reading knowledge of one 
modern foreign language re- 
quired. (There is such 
foreign language requirement 
in law or medicine.) This 
might be altered for certain 
specialization. 

The student is taken out of 
the library during his third 
year and put in a place where 
he associates) with human 
beings and learns to apply the 
things he has worked on in 


b. 


. Requirements for entrance in de- 
tail: The bachelor’s degree should 
include preparation in reporting 
and copyreading, thirty hours or 
more in journalism, rhetoric and 
literature, and courses in science, 
foreign language, social science, 
philosophy or psychology. The re- 
quirement concerning reporting 
and editing may be satisfied by ex- 
amination in cases wheré students 
have had practical experience. De- 
ficiencies may be made up during 
the first year of graduate work 
without credit toward the higher 
degree where the student is capable 


theory. So with law and 
medicine. 

ce. The Ph. D. thesis requirement 
is modified by calling for a less 
pretentious piece of work but 
one demonstrating the same 
methods and use of materials. 
Neither law nor medicine re- 
quires a thesis, but journalism 
is sufficiently different to make 
a thesis a good project. The 
thesis integrates the work and 
teaches penetration, persever- 
ance, and accuracy. It should 
not be overdone to the extent 
of counting for a full year’s 
work or causing the student to 
withdraw from society to de- 
vote full time to the study. 

d. No examination on the whole 
field is called for either at the 
end of the second or third 
year. The degree is to be 
awarded in view of the record 
of the candidate in each of the 
courses taken and in view of 
the success of the year of prac- 
tice and the thesis. This con- 
forms to the practice in law 
and medicine. 

e. The requirement on residence 
is the same as that for other de- 
grees. One year to be spent at 
the school from which the ean- 
didate seeks a degree and three 
years to be spent in prepara- 
tion for the degree. 

f. It takes the emphasis from 
theory and strikes a_ balance 
between theory and _ practice, 
providing a means for suffi- 
cient study to produce a spe- 
cialist and sufficient practice to 
produced a skilled workman. 


This plan, if followed, would in- 
crease the number of highly special- 
ized men in the practice of journalism 


and would give the public more re- 


liable and judicious news and edi- 


torial service. 


Teaching Critical Writing 


By L. N. Fuint 
From the A. A. T. J. Convention Proceedings 


THREE-HOUR course in critical 

writing is hardly to be thought 
of as preparation for immediate ac- 
ceptance of a job as dramatie critic 
or music critic or art critic on a 
metropolitan newspaper. Even spe- 
cialized courses in these different 
branches of criticism, or in literary 
criticism, make no pretense of turn- 
ing out finished erities. Nor do the 
students so regard themselves—the 
managing editor’s favorite obsession 
to that effect notwithstanding. 

But a department of journalism, 
not offering specialized courses in 
criticism, may very well provide for 
its students a composite course de- 
signed to do something towards res- 
cuing them from total helplessness in 
the inevitable hour when, working on 
a paper of medium size, they are 
sent to ‘‘eover’’ an art exhibition or a 
play or a concert. 

That is a rather modest undertak- 
ing and really should not subject us 
to the jibes of our high-brow col- 
leagues in the fine arts. But it more 
or less does, the theory of the h. b. e. 
being that only he who can perform 
or create is fit to criticise. But I have 
noticed that they despise each other's 
criticism as much as they do ours. 

Any department of journalism of- 
fering, say, twenty hours should be 
able to start a course in critical writ- 
ing. At Kansas we first taught it co- 
operatively, one member of our staft 
taking the class four or five weeks in 
musical criticism, another taking it 
for art criticism, another for drama- 
tic criticism, and a fourth for literary 
criticism. The plan was satisfactory 
enough as regards the handling of 
the subject matter of the course, but 


led to some perplexing problems in 
arriving at term grades. Gradually 
the number of instructors was re- 
duced to one. 

The apportionment of time in our 
course is about as follows: 

For consideration of the general 
principles of criticism and the types 
of criticism, 6 periods. 

For the development of the in- 
ductive method used in the course and 
for critical study of painting, etching, 
ete., 17 periods. 

For plays and players, 10 periods. 

For music, 12 periods. 

For books, 6 periods. 

For sculpture, architecture, ete., 3 
periods. 

No text is used, but ten or a dozen 
of the ‘‘How’’ books are read and 
covered in reports and class discus- 
sions. Among these books are: How 
to Look at a Picture, Witt; How to 
Study Pictures, Caftin; How to See 
a Play, Burton; Theory of the 
Theatre, Hamilton; Aspects of Mod- 
ern Drama, Chandler; Education of a 
Music Lover, Dickinson; Apprecia- 
tion of Music, Mason: What we hear 
in Music, Faulkner; Some Principles 
of Literary Criticism, Winchester. 

Other reading includes magazines 
of the various arts and departments 
of criticism in newspapers. <A scrap- 
book of clippings from the latter is 
made up each year—one for each of 
the arts—and preserved for compara- 
tive study in succeeding vears. 

The laboratory equipment consists 
of a grewing collection of colored 
reproductions of paintings, a collec- 
tion of phonograph records and a 
rented reproducing instrument, books 
obligingly supplied by publishers and 
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others, local theatres and moving pic- 


ture houses, and the museums of the 


campus. 

The method, as has been said, is in- 
ductive. For example, the first meet- 
ing of the class finds a half dozen 
pictures on view. Students are en- 
couraged to make remarks about 
them, informally and with utter 
frankness. The comment of the in- 
structor is directed towards supply- 
ing and explaining the terms needed 
to translate the student’s expressions 
into the sort of criticism that might 
find a place in a news story or a 
critique. So far as possible the sub- 
ject is developed through the student. 
care being taken to establish logical 
relations by means of occasional sum- 
maries. 

Written exercises consist at first 
only of single paragraphs, then full 
length stories on artistic subjects. 

As the students begin publishing 
their opinions of local concerts, plays, 
and exhibitions, in their campus pa- 
per, the instructor’s troubles really 
begin. His friends in the fine arts 
faculty are friends no longer. Not 
that they think he inspires the some- 
times unkind and often foolish re- 
marks made about their work and 
that of their students or their im- 
ported attractions. They are well 


aware that the instructor does not 
even read the articles until he sees 
them in print. But they feel that he 
ought to read them and, of course, 
eliminate anything that one polite 
member of the faculty would not say 
to another member of the faculty at 
the annual reception. 

A superficial course? Certainly. 
That charge used to hurt, but now it 
stimulates and encourages us. Our 
most cherished enemy is the bigot who 
would close the door to beauty against 
all of us who have time to get only a 
smattering of appreciation of the fine 
arts. To his scorn we return pity for 
such meanness of spirit, and go our 
way hopefully. But I hasten to say 
that they are not all like that, and a 
department of journalism endéavor- 
ing to start a course in critical writ- 
ing may safely count on 75 per cent 
co-operation from the fine arts 
faculty. As the instructor becomes 
more sure of himself and his material, 
he will find less and less need for 
help from outside. 

But the instructor’s compensations 
come in after years in what his 
former students tell him about their 
greater enjoyment of the _ lovely 
things of this world because of the 
first steps in appreciation gained in 
his course in critical writing. 


Graduate Courses at Columbia University 


By Cuar.es P. Cooper 


HE School of Journalism of 
Columbia University in 1918 an- 
nouneed six graduate courses leading 
to the degree of Master of Science in 
Journalism, but it has been assumed 
erroneously that this announcement 
marked the beginning of advanced in- 
struction at this institution. As a 
matter of fact, the first Catalogue or 
Announcement of the School defined 


courses which carried graduate credit 
under a heading, ‘‘Graduate Study,’’ 
leading to the Degree of Master of 
Arts. It was not, however, until 
1918 that this graduate work reached 
an important place in the curriculum, 
coineident with the establishment of 
the new degree of Master of Science 
in Journalism. 

Since that time the work has grown 


- 
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and now graduate students have a 
distinet place in the life of the insti- 
tution. They come from widely sepa- 
rated parts of the country and may 
be divided into three classes on the 
basis of their previous training: (1) 
graduates of the Columbia School of 
Journalism with the degree of Bache- 
lor of Literature, (2) graduates from 
other institutions where they have re- 
ceived preliminary training in Jour- 
nalism, (3) holders of the Bachelor 
of Arts degree who also have had 
journalistic experience in newspaper 
offices. 


The Faculty of the School of Jour- 
nalism sees all this a portent of good 
to Journalism, for no other profession 
demands so great a breadth of view 
or so extensive a background of in- 
formation and understanding. These 
students are yet comparatively few 
in number, but the work shows 2 
steady growth. 

The requirements for the degree of 
Master of Science in Journalism are: 
the satisfactory completion of grad- 
uate courses and the assigned work in 
them, aggregating not less than thirty 
tuition points (of which twenty-four 
must be taken in the School of Jour- 
nalism), distributed over a period of 
not less than one academic year or its 
equivalent; examinations, and the 
presentation of a substantial article 
of not less than 15,000 words on a 
journalistic subject approved by the 
Director of the School. Candidates 
who have taken the degree of Bache- 
lor of Literature in Journalism at 
Columbia University may, with the 
consent of the Director, present 
twelve instead of six tuition points in 
graduate courses outside the school 
curriculum. 

The prerequisite for admission to 
the candidacy for the degree of Mas- 
ter of Science in Journalism is the 
Bachelor of Literature in Journalism 
degree or its equivalent. In estimat- 


ing equivalents a minimum of 30 
points of professional work in an ac- 
credited School or Department of 
Journalism is required; but for this, 
actual newspaper experience may be 
substituted to the extent of not less 
than one year’s full-time employment 
in reporting or editing, provided that 
the applicant holds an acceptable 
Bachelor’s degree. 

Candidates holding the Bachelor’s 
degree with less than this amount of 
professional training or experience 
may supplement their credits by tak- 
ing additional work in the Second 
Professional Year, of the School of 
Journalism, but will not be allowed 
to take the degree of Master of 
Master of Science in Journalism in a 
period of less than one academic year 
and a summer session. One year of 
academic residence is required after 
the completion of the requirements 
for the Bachelor of Literature degree 
or its equivalent. 


Only two courses are required for 
candidates entered for the Master’s 
degree. The first is the Seminar 
which carries credit of six points for 
the year, and is conducted by the 
Director of the School who has as- 
sociated with him, the senior officers 
of instruction. This course is in- 
tended to guide candidates for the 
degree of Master of Science in Jour- 
nalism in the investigation and pre- 
sentation of a journalistic subject to 
be approved by the Director of the 
School. The results must be sub- 
mitted in a form suitable for publica- 
tion in a long article or short book. 
An adviser selected from the Faculty 
is appointed for each student, who 
under constant guidance works out 
his subject. 

Results obtained thus far in this 
Seminar have been satisfactory and 
there is the hope, unexpressed of 
course, that in the coming years, 
some student in this work will strike 
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a light which will reach beyond the 
confines of Morningside Heights. 
This is not too much to expect in the 
opinion of the present writer, for of 
the articles thus far presented, two 
have appeared between board covers. 
One of them, ‘‘The Freedom of the 
Press,’’ by Samuel A. Dawson, was 
published by the Columbia Univer- 
sity Press in 1924, and the other, by 
Clarence W. Steffler, related to the 
employment and earnings of grad- 
uates of the Columbia University 
Journalism School, was issued by the 
same publisher a few weeks ago. Both 
of these articles, attracted wide at- 
tention ; in particular, the publication 
relative to the work of the graduates 
of the School, their employment, and 
their average earnings. 

The faculty of the School are ex- 
acting in the selection of the subject 
for the article to be presented by the 
candidates, for it must be a ‘‘Jour- 
nalistie’’ subject and nothing else. 
Obviously, the purpose is to widen 
the candidate’s knowledge of the 
great field of Journalism by an inten- 
sive investigation of some pressing 
problem. Obviously, moreover, the 
candidate is not permitted to take up 


a topic which will carry him in over. 


his depth. Common-sense decides 
any question which arises and vault- 
ing ambition, not supported by strong 
foundations, is held in check. 

The other required course also 
carrying six points credit is ealled, 
‘The Psychology of News and Popu- 
lar Reading.”’ 

This is a general lecture course 
open to all graduate students of the 
University interested in the social 
and economic problems involved in 
contemporary newspapers, magazines, 
books, and motion pictures. The en- 
tire subject of the taste, special in- 
terests, and classes of readers is sur- 
veyed, with emphasis on the psycho- 
logical factors that determine reading 


preferences. The technique of various 
well-known appeals to ‘‘human in- 
terest’’ is studied. 

In addition to the prescribed 
courses, elective courses are given in 
editorial problems and policies, liter- 
ary criticism, book-reviewing, and 
dramatic criticism, Sunday supple- 
ment work, industrial and trade jour- 
nalism, and scientific and technical 
journalism. With the exception of 
the courses in industrial and trade 
journalism, and scientific and techni- 
cal journalism, each of these elective 
courses runs throughout the year 
carrying six points credit. The course 
in industrial and trade journalism 
is givin in the Winter Session with 
three points credit, and the course 
in scientifie and technical journalism 
is given in the Spring Session carry- 
ing three points credit. As a matter 
of fact these two latter courses are 
closely allied, one running into the 
other. 


Moreover, graduate students who 
are in full standing for the Master 
of Science degree in Journalism may 
elect for credit, courses under the 
titles, Modern European Fiction, De- 
partment Editing, Modern European 
Drama, Advanced Financial Writing, 
Law of Libel, and the Development 
of the Modern Newspaper. Provided 
that no more than thirty points are 
taken in any one year, they may also 
elect for credit, one graduate course 
in another department of the Univer- 
sity. All graduate students in the 
University may elect the course in 
the Psychology of News and Popu- 
lar Reading, but the other courses are 
limited to candidates for the Master 
of Science degree in Journalism, ex- 
cept by a special permission of the 
Director. 

In our work at Columbia, we have 
found that these graduate courses ap- 
peal to newspaper men of experience 
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and to graduates with the Bachelor 
of Literature degree, who desire to 
equip themselves for greater useful- 
ness in their calling. We always bear 
in mind the underlying idea in the 
mind of the late Joseph Pulitzer, up- 
on whose benefaction the School of 
Journalism of Columbia University 
rests. In the famous article which he 
wrote for the North American Review 
outlining his ideas of what a School 
of Journalism should be, he said: 

‘*While it is a great pleasure to 
feel that a large number of young 
men will be helped to a better start 
in life by means of this college, this 
is not my primary object. Neither is 
the elevation of the profession which 
I love so much and regard so highly. 
In all my planning the chief end I 
had in view was the welfare of the 
Republic. It will be the object of the 
college to make better journalists, 
who will make better newspapers, 
which will better serve the public. It 
will impart knowledge—not for its 
own sake, but to be used for the pub- 
lie service. It will try to develop 
character, but even that will be only 
a means to the one supreme end—the 
publie good.”’ 

The school of Journalism believes 
that it is making progress on the 
path advocated by Joseph Pulitzer. 
Today it feels that its mission is not 
only to prepare men for the lower 
places of the profession, but also to 
give instruction which will aid work- 
ing journalists, who may be described 
as of the Junior grade, to reach the 
higher places. A journalist cannot 
have too much education. Knowledge 
of the fundamenta!s assists him in the 
first stages of his career, but to reach 
the higher places he must round out 
by formal education. More and more 
this has been brought home to the 
young journalists of the present day, 
and in consequence we see men com- 
ing from newspaper offices to build 


up background; and we note men 
with the Bachelor of Literature de- 
gree returning after brief experience 
in the active field, to continue their 
education. 

While we encourage’ graduate 
work, and believe that it is of the 
greatest importance to those aspiring 
to the higher posts in journalism, we 
never shall lessen our efforts to train 
the undergraduate. Our great mission, 
as we regard it, is to give instruction 
which will permit the journalistic 
aspirant to practice the profession. 
Analogies may be seen in the work of 
the Schools of Medicine and the 
and the Schools of Law. While un- 
doubtedly every School of Medicine 
has the ambition to produce an Osler, 
and every School of Law has the de- 
sire to number among its alumni, a 
Charles E. Hughes, yet in pursuing 
these lofty ideals, these institutions 
cannot lose sight of the fact that their 
first job and their biggest job is to 
educate average young men so that 
in the humdrum of life they may 
practice Medicine or the Law. While 
every School of Journalism hopes to 
train future Charles A. Danas and 
Henry J. Raymonds, yet every insti- 
tution knows that there are a limited 
number of Raymonds and Danas in 
each generation, and its work will not 
be a failure if it produces men of 
average ability to fit the modest 
places in the newspaper offices of the 
country. 

First, last, and all the time, we 
believe in training in the funda- 
mentals of journalism, and by the 
fundamentals, we mean the ability to 
see a story, to sift the wheat from 
the chaff, and then to write the story 
clearly, concisely, entertainingly, and 
without bias; and the ability to take 
a piece of copy, grasp its salient fea- 
tures, eliminate the material un- 
worthy of publication, and write for 
it, headlines, which, first of all will 
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carry information, and second, will 
attract the interest of the reader. 

In whatever we do, whether in 
graduate or undergraduate work in 
education for journalism, it is essen- 
tial that we should not lose sight of 
what is practical. Candidates who 
come to us, desiring to enter for the 
Master of Science degree, should come 
after experience in newspaper offices 
or training in technique in a well-es- 
tablished school or department of 
Journalism. It must not be forgotten 
that the editor engaging a man for 
his staff, desires a man who knows his 
job. Knowledge in technique is the 
first requirement. 

In this view, we are supported 
by the editors and publishers of the 
country. In a remarkable address 
which Adolph S. Ochs, of the New 
York Times made before the School 
of Journalism of Columbia Univer- 
sity two years ago, Mr. Ochs took this 
advanced ground as to a much dis- 
cussed department of technique— 
copy reading. 

‘*Copy reading and make-up,’’ he 
said, ‘‘are the basie principles of 
newspaper work, and it is in this 


branch of the profession that the 
School of Journalism can best justify 
its existence, because it is here we de- 
part from the purely academic and 
enter the practical. Copyreading is 
editing, and a copyreader is truly 
and in the full meaning of the word 
an editor. The most useful man on a 
newspaper is one who can edit. 
Writers there are galore. Every pro- 
fession offers them. But the editor 
is of a profession apart. And it is 
he who should be able to apply the 
acid test: Js it worth printing, and, if 
so, how best can it be put in print- 
able form, with its values disclosed 
and brought within the understand- 
ing of the reader. The demand for 
editors who can edit far exceeds the 
supply, but the demand for writers 
has the supply always in sight. It is 
true that sense of news values cannot 
be taught, but it may be more easily 
acquired by an experience in copy- 
reading.’”’ 

When such views are expressed by 
a man who by common consent is re- 
garded as the leading journalist of 
the day, it behooves us not to mini- 
mize training in technique. 


A Trial Examination at I]linois 


Problem: To devise and administer a 
professional examination for ad- 
vanced journalism students. 

Sources of material: Letters to 30 col- 
lege teachers of journalism with 
several years experience; letters to 
20 college professors of important 
college departments; letters to 20 
newspaper men and magazine men 
with newspaper experience. 

Form of examination: A_ two-day 
examination on several subjects— 
two hours being allowed for each 
subject. The first day devoted to 
reporting, copyreading and _ head- 
writing, editorial writing, ethies of 


journalism, history of journalism, 
and general appreciation and 
knowledge of American and world 
literature, the second day devoted 
to American and world history, 
political science, sociology, eco- 
nomies, and general information of 
a significant character. 

Subjects (students) : Twenty-five ad- 
vanced journalism students took 
the examination in whole or in 
part. Of this number 25 com- 
pleted what they could of the work 
of the first day and sixteen did 
what they could of the work for the 
second day. In several cases fail- 


ure to write on the second day was 

a confession of lack of preparation 
in the work of that day. 

Administration: The work was given 
on two Saturdays, two weeks apart, 

to prevent interference with regu- 

lar studies. The editorial labora- 

: tory of the Courses in Journalism 

was used. The students were re- 
quired to do the work in reporting 
on the typewriter. All of them did 
the greater part of their work on 
the typewriter. As they finished 
one set of questions they were 
given another set. They were 
started on a new set of questions 
after the lunch hour. A number of 
students wrote for nine hours or 
more on each of the two days. 

Observation: The administration was 
satisfactory. The examination was 
too long, however, to secure the 
best results. Either a smaller num- 
ber of questions on each subject 
should be used or three days al- 
lowed if the same field is to be 
covered. 

Conclusions: In regard to the value 
of the examination and the stu- 
dents. 

1. The examination stimulated 
the students to better work as 
shown by their borrowing of books 
to prepare themselves, by their in- 
terest in learning the correct an- 
swers to all questions, by the talk- 
ing before and after the examina- 
tion, by their sincere attempt to do 
themselves justice in the writing. 

| 2. The results showed a marked 

correlation between the high grades 

in English and journalism, and 
passing marks on the examination 
in the work of both days. 


3. The results showed a marked 


correlation between the high grades 
in general average for all studies 
and the passing marks on the work 
of both days. 

4. In general, students were un- 
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able to pass the examination of a 
subject in which they had not 
taken classroom instruction in a 
college course. This applied to the 
work of both days. 

5. Practice work on the Illini 
and other papers reinforced the 
work of the student in reporting 
only. 

6. One year of Illini or other 
newspaper experience ade- 
quate for the purpose of making a 
passing grade in reporting if the 
student had taken the regular uni- 
versity course in newswriting. 

7. Students with an average of 
C in either general studies or jour- 
nalism were able to pass certain 
parts of the examination and it was 
evident that they could pass all 
questions if they made the neces- 
sary effort in preparation. 

8. There was no evidence that a 
student could pass any parts ex- 
cept general information and _ so- 
ciology without special study or 
reading. 

9. The women averaged a frac- 
tion less than the men although the 
number of students was too small 
to warrant conclusions this 
point. 

10. The examination did not in 
any way threaten or interfere with 
freedom of the press. This is due 
to the fact that it was framed to 
find out what a man knew and not 
what he thought. There is no dan- 
ger to freedom of the press in the 
professional examination. 

11. An examination is practical 
and practicable. Ordinary stand- 
ards used in college courses deter- 
mine satisfactory answers. The 
questions can be made of varying 
difficulty to permit a_ sufficient 
number of candidates to practice 
or to raise the calibre of those 
approved as circumstances warrant. 

12. Such an examination con- 
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ducted under the supervision of a 
committee, would furnish a method 
of examing candidates for the prac- 
tice of journalism. 

13. Candidates could pass the 
whole examination at once or re- 
ceive passing marks on the various 
parts and be re-examined later on 
the parts they failed. The latter 
method seems most practical at the 
present time. 

14. The examination would be 
improved by eliminating special 
examination in general informa- 
tion and including the necessary 
questions in this field with the 
questions on copyreading and head- 
writing. 

15. The examination would be 
improved by combining sociology 
with economics so that the two sub- 
jects could be covered in a two 
hour period. 

16. It is impossible to examine 
on all the fundamentals in each 
subject as that would make many 
questions the same year after year 
but it is possible and practical to 
call for samples of the student’s 
knowledge of a particular subject 
and judge his general knowledge of 
the field by those samples. 

17. The examination showed in- 
sufficient preparation on the part 
of a considerable number of stu- 
dents in history and social sciences 
and in advanced courses in jour- 
nalism. 

18. The most noticeable defect 
was a failure of many students in 
economics. Only four students 
passed the questions on economics. 
The failure in the majority of cases 
was due to the fact that the stu- 
dents had not taken any economies 
in college. 

19. The examination report- 
ing was too easy. The stories for 
rewriting should have dealt with 
news of greater significance. 


20. The papers for the 25 stu- 
dents showed the following record: 


Reporting— 
24 passed 1 failed all tried 
Copyreading— 
19 passed’ 6 failed all tried 
Editorial writing— 
7 passed’ §$ failed 16 tried 
History of J.— 
2 passed 2 failed 4 tried 
Ethics of J.— 
1 passed 7 failed tried 
Literature— 
6 passed 6 failed 12 tried 
History— 
16 passed 0 failed 16 tried 
Sociology— 
13 passed 3 failed 16 tried 
Economics— 


4 passed 12 failed 16 tried 
Political Science— 


9 passed’ 6 failed 15 tried 
General Information— 
11 passed’ 65 failed 16 tried 


21. To simply the administra- 
tion the number of hours required 
might be reduced by the following 
method: certain subjects might be 
combined and others eliminated. 
Such combination would suggest: 


First Day 

Newsvwriting and gathering. 
Copyreading, headwriting, and 
libel. 
Editorial writing. 
History and ethics of journalism. 

SECOND Day 
American and world literature. 
American and world history. 
Economics and sociology. 
Political science. 


22. No intention should exist of 
ignoring the importance of science, 
art, agriculture, or the other mat- 
ters not made subjects of examina- 
tion. Ability to handle these sub- 
jects in the news of the day may be 
studied by including special stories 
for rewriting, by testing for them 
as general information under copy- 
reading, ete. 

23. The students taking the 
examination classified as follows, 
judged by their college work in 
journalism and English: superior 


FF 


(B plus) 4; good (B) 13; fair (C). 


(Exam questions in Nov. 1925, issue) 
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Editorial 


Graduate Study in Journalism 


NE hundred and fifty graduate students in various colleges and universi- 
ties of the country are engaged in advanced study in preparation for 
highly specialized work in journalism. This is a significant number and one 
that justifies the provision of greater opportunity and more adequate direction. 


The press today is in need of the services of persons who have made a 
special study of its needs and of the special fields of learning and activity in 
which news and comment are largely concerned. Men and women with a 
master’s degree or a doctor’s degree are welcomed into the ranks of the pro- 
fession if they have made the necessary preparation to give them skill and 
judgment in the field of journalism. They may be called as literary and dra- 
matic critics, as political and economic writers, as foreign correspondents, as 
special representatives of large newspapers and services, as editors of news- 
papers and magazines, as experts on various phases of publication work, as 
students of reader reactions and public opinion. 


This is but a suggestion of the opportunity for which the schools must 
offer a preparation in the highly specialized sense. Not long ago Walter 
Lippmann was casting about for an editorial writer to handle problems re- 
lated to science. He needed a man who knew journalism and science; such 
a man was not available at the time. For this post it was not enough that a 
man should know journalism, or that he should know science. He must 
know them both. 


Similarly specialists are needed in every branch of living and doing. The 
press needs men and women who know journalism and education, journalism 
and religion, journalism and government, journalism and history, journalism 
and literature, journalism and finance, journalism and law, journalism and 
agriculture, journalism and engineering, journalism and military science, 
journalism and physical welfare, journalism and psychology, journalism and 
home economics. 


The universities must play their part in producing these specialists. 
This means that they must work out a program of advanced study that will 
furnish the proper background and discipline in fundamentals to produce in- 
dividuals prepared for the most highly exacting responsibilities in journalism. 
At present advanced students in journalism are being squeezed into the 
clothes made for persons intending to teach school. Can we expect proper 
results under such a plan? 


It is not too early to begin thinking about the 1927-28 conventions of the 
American Association of Teachers of Journalism and the American Associa- 
tion of Schools of Journalism. The officers of both associations have asked for 
suggestions in the interest of making the gatherings as profitable as possible. 
Write to the president of your association and tell him what you would like to 
hear and from whom you would like to hear it. 
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Official Notices 


Proceedings of The December Convention of the American Association 
of Teachers of Journalism 


HE topics of the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers of Jour- 
nalism might be stated briefly as con- 
sideration of research work in jour- 
nalism, raising the standard of instruc- 
tion, coordination of such courses of in- 
struction as economics, social science, and 
history with journalism courses as a 
means of meeting the demand for better 
equipped reporters. 

Prior to the teachers’ meeting, the 
American Association of Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism, a smaller unit 
with 18 college and university members 
giving a degree in journalism, met Mon- 
day, December 28. Professor J. S. Myers 
of Ohio State University, president, pre- 
sided. Problems relating to instruction 
were discussed. The new officers chosen 
were: President, L. N. Flint, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas; Vice-presi- 
dent, John L. Brumm, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan; Secre- 
tary-treasurer, A. L. Stone, University of 
Montana, Missoula, Montana. 

The teachers of journalism chose offi- 
cers as follows: President, Fred J. Lazell, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; 
Vice-president, Allen S. Will, Columbia 
University, New York City; Secretary- 
_treasurer, John O. Simmons, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York. L. W. 
Murphy, Illinois, was reelected editor of 
THE JOURNALISM BULLETIN to represent 
the A. A. T. J. 

The next meeting place was left for the 
executive committee of the two organiza- 
tions to decide between University of 
Kansas and University of Iowa. 

The first day of the teachers of jour- 
nalism session, Tuesday, was taken up 
with teaching methods. Raising the qual- 
ity of students in professional courses 
was discussed by Grant M. Hyde, Wiscon- 
son, Fred J. Lazell, Iowa, and John O. 
Simmons, Syracuse. Closer check on 
students entering journalism and _ the 
progress of the individual student were 
brought out. Ozman C. Hooper of Ohio 
State told of methods of placing jour- 
nalism graduates through cooperation 
with the State Press Association. Meth- 
ods of obtaining accuracy were discussed 
by Henry E. Birdsong, Butler College; 
H. H. Herbert, Oklahoma, and William S. 
Maulsby, lowa. 

Forty managing editors of leading 
newspapers of the country gave their 
ideas of developing accuracy in report- 


ing as a result of a questionnaire sent out 
by Professor Maulsby. They ranged all 
the way from sending the reporter back 
to the source of news and publishing 
errors on a bulletin board, to offering a 
bonus for the best story of the week as 
tried out by the Des Moines Register. 

A plea for utilization of the social 
sciences in journalism instruction was 
made by E. M. Johnson of Minnesota. He 
maintained financial prosperity has made 
the American a poor newspaper reader, 
and he said editors should give as much 
attention to analyzing readers as do ad- 
vertisers. 

Erie C. Hopwood, editor of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer and president of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
in answer to the question of what the so- 
ciety expects of teachers of journalism, 
advised closer scrutiny of those entering 
college to take up journalism as a life 
work. He maintained more capable men 
who have the capacity to grasp and mas- 
ter intricate problems of society are 
needed on newspaper staffs. 

“The one road to progress is through 
good newspaper reporting,” Mr. Hopwood 
stated. “The newspaper is built around 
the spontaneous happening, not the seri- 
ous essay type of the past.” He urged a 
broad liberal education and classification 
of the professional schools and their in- 
— on the basis of practical train- 
ng. 

Sigma Delta Chi, professional frater- 
nity in schools and departments of jour- 
nalism, was reported on by Roy L. 
French, North Dakota. He told of the 
raising of standards for entrance to the 
fraternity among undergraduates. He 
said the fraternity has 4500 members, 
3500 of whom are graduates. 

Following dinner in the evening, Wil- 
liam A. Ireland, cartoonist of the Colum- 
bus Dispatch, discussed the cartoonist’s 
job. He told how he went about gather- 
ing subject matter by the reading of 
newspapers from all parts of the country, 
sometimes as many as 40, before he se- 
cured his idea. He said his subjects were 
usually local. He did not believe the art 
could be taught but that it is born in a 
person. 

President M. G. Osborn of Louisiana, 
who presided, gave some _ incidental 
values in journalism training at the open- 
ing session, Thursday. He enumerated 


the building of a store of information, 
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development of poise, lessons in civics 
and administration, application of ethi- 
cal standards to other fields than jour- 
nalism, and the formation of the habit of 
working whenever there is work to be 
done. 


John E. Drewry of Georgia told of 
teaching methods in reporting that he 
has developed. L. N. Flint of Kansas 
told of methods of teaching critical writ- 
ing, giving as an illustration the analysis 
of a painting in order to bring out a 
working knowledge of art and termin- 
ology. L. W. Murphy, Illinois, explained 
the Illinois plan for giving professional 
recognition through the state press as- 
sociation. 


Harry B. Center of Boston University 
answered the question of “What law 
should the reporter know?” He said a 
point of law was often of more interest 
and value than the personalities in a 
court trial. He cited instances in actual 
court cases to distinguish between the 
interesting and the important as cate- 
gories break down when the important 
is interestingly told. Lester C. Getzloe, 
Ohio State University, discussed, “Why L 
am a good teacher of journalism,” in a 
humorous way. “Graduates,” he said, 
“will never be quite so much interested 
in circulation gains as they are in 
‘scoops,’ well written news and vigorous 
editorials, and their interests will there- 
fore coincide only occasionally with the 
interests of their employers.” 


An increase of 15% in the circulation 
of agricultural periodicals between 1910 
and 1920 in 13 mid-western states in the 
face of a decrease of 15/100 of 1% in 
rural population, was cited by C. E. 
Rogers of Kansas Agricultural College 
in support of his statement that the 
modern business farmer is not obtaining 
as much market news and other agricul- 
tural information as he requires. He 
presented a questionnaire answered by 
577 Kansas farmers, 75% of whom stated 
they had made practical use of market 
information supplied through the press. 
Half of those replying sought a greater 
volume of market facts. Lack of inter- 
pretative comment, and, in small dailies 
neglect of local market information, were 
pointed to as deficiencies. 

Norman J. Radder of Indiana discussed 
the relation of the college paper to the 
University. Theory and practice in jour- 
nalism were analyzed in a paper by C. H. 
Gallup of Iowa, in which he advised re- 
duction in newspaper technique by 50% 
with a corresponding increase in study 
of journalistic theory. 


Nelson Antrim Crawford of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., told of the books and magazine ar- 
ticles on journalism during the year in 
his talk on some contemporary attitudes 
towards journalism. 

At the annual banquet Thursday eve- 
ning in the Faculty Club, David Law- 
rence, editor of the United States Daily, 
stated his belief that the person prepar- 
ing to enter newspaper work today must 
have a thorough knowledge of economics. 
The most significant contemporary prob- 
lems, he pointed out, are not political but 
economic. He criticised some headline 
writing which usurps the functions of 
the editorial page, but showed the diffi- 
culty encountered in deleting all sugges- 
tion of opinion from heads. 

Walter Williams, of Missouri, first 
president of the Press Congress of the 
World, made a plea to train newspaper 
men and editors who will “edit your 
readers up to your paper, not your paper 
down to your readers.” Freedom, gentle- 
manliness, and sympathetic understand- 
ing were named as essentials of a sound 
press. 

A. E. McKee of the Ohio State Journal 
made mention again of the need for com- 
petent reporters. He reminisced of days 
spent in reporting and urged that the 
facilities of night schools at universities 
be opened to the general public to a 
greater extent so that those who wish to 
work and go to school at the same time 
may do so. 

Graduate work was taken up at the 
closing session on Friday. Professor W. 
G. Bleyer of Wisconsin discussed, “The 
beginnings of the Franklins’ New Eng- 
land Courant.” Reports and _ research 
work in journalism were given by Fred 
J. Lazell, Iowa, L. W. Murphy, Illinois, 
and Helen O. Mahin of Kansas. Papers 
on graduate study in journalism were 
given by Eric W. Allen, Oregon, W. G. 
Bleyer of Wisconsin, and Charles P. 
Cooper of Columbia. 

Following the report by the secretary- 
treasurer, J. O Simmons, Syracuse, it was 
decided to make dues payable by the 
calendar year instead of the college year. 

Professor H. B. Center of Boston Uni- 
versity invited the convention to meet in 
Boston the next time it returns East. 

Resolutions were passed as follows: 

RESOLVED: Whereas our associate, M. 


M. Fogg, has been taken by death since 
our last meeting, and whereas his work in 
the field of professional education has 
been constructive and significant and his 
relations with this association have been 
suggestive and helpful, be it resolved that 
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this association convey to his family and 
to the University of Nebraska our deep 
sense of loss and our most cordial sym- 
pathy. 

ReEso._vep: That this association reaf- 
firm its former expressions of good will 
for and the desire to cooperate with Sig- 
ma Delta Chi and Theta Sigma Phi and 
notes with special interest and approval 
the present efforts of Sigma Delta Chi as 
described to us by President French to- 
ward defining its professional objectives 
and toward introducing further sim- 
plicity and economy into its organization. 

RESOLVED: That we express our sin- 
cerest appreciation for the remarkable 
hospitality which has been extended to 
us by Ohio State University and the De- 
partment of Journalism. The careful and 
thoughtful preparations made for our 
comfort and entertainment by Professor 
J. S. Myers and his colleagues, Professors 
Hooper, Getzloe, and O’Brien, the kind- 
ness of the faculty of the University in 
granting us the use of their beautiful 
Faculty Club, which was kept open dur- 
ing the holidays for our especial benefit 
and the delightful and pleasing accom- 
modations made available for us in Mack 
Hall and the personal attention given us 
during our stay there will make the 
Columbus meeting live in our memories 
as one of the most agreeable conventions 
we have ever had. 

RESOLVED: That we express our appre- 
ciation for the help and inspiration given 
us by Mr. Erie C. Hopwood, editor of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer and president of 
the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, Mr. William A. Ireland of the Colum- 
bus Dispatch, Mr. David Lawrence, edi- 


tor of the United State Daily, and Mr. A. 
E. McKee, of the Ohio State Journal. 
Those registered at the convention of 
the American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism and the institutions they 
represent were as follows: L. N. Flint, 
Helen O. Mahin, Kansas; J. L. Brumm, 
F. Howard Jones, Michigan; G. C. Wal- 
ker, Nebraska; L. W. Murphy, Illinois; 
H. H. Herbert, Oklahoma; Roy L. French, 
North Dakota; Norman J. Radder, Indi- 
ana; Charles P. Cooper, Columbia; John 
O. Simmons, Syracuse; Harry B. Cen- 
ter, Boston; Fred J. Lazell, William S. 
Maulsby, Iowa; C. E. Rogers, Maynard W. 
Brown, Kansas Agricultural College; W. 
G. Bleyer, Grant M. Hyde, Wisconsin; A. 
L. Stone, Montana; Eric W. Allen, Ore- 
gon; Nelson A. Crawford, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; 
M. G. Osborn, Marcus M. Wilkerson, 


Louisiana; John E. Drewry, Georgia; 
Reese James, Pennsylvania; Helen M. 
Dudley, Cincinnati; Walter Williams, 


Frank L. Martin, Missouri; Robert W. 
Neal, Norwich, Vermont; E. M. Johnson, 
Minnesota; W. A. Summer, Wisconsin; 
M. Virginia Garner, Macon, Georgia; 
F. S. Siebert, Illinois; H. W. Jones, 
Illinois; Rev. John Danihy, S. J., J. L. 
O’Sullivan, Marquette; Charles L. Allen, 
Illinois; William A. Evans, Illinois; 
George E. Simmons, New Orleans; H. E. 
Birdsong, Butler, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
G. S. Lasher, Ohio University; Robert H. 
McNeil, Colgate; P. I. Reed, West Vir- 
ginia; J. S. Myers, Osman C. Hooper, Les- 
ter C. Getzloe, H. R. O’Brien, Ohio State; 
H. F. Harrington, Northwestern; C. F. 
R. Smith, Iowa State. 
J. O. Stmmons, Sec.-Treas. 


MINUTES OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS AND 
DEPARTMENTS OF JOURNALISM 
Columbus, Ohio, December 28, 1926 


The meeting was called to order at 
9:45 a.m. in the Journalism building of 
Ohio State University by the president, 
Joseph S. Myers. The following institu- 
tions were represented: Columbia (Coop- 
er); Illinois (Murphy); Indiana (Rad- 
der); Iowa (Lazell); Kansas (Flint); 
Kansas State (Rogers) ; Michigan 
(Brumm); Missouri (Williams and Mar- 
tin); Montana (Stone); Ohio State 
(Myers); Oregon (Allen); Nebraska 
(Walker); Oklahoma (Herbert); Syra- 
cuse (Simmons); Wisconsin (Bleyer and 
Hyde). 

Each member having received official 
copy of the minutes of the 1925 meeting, 
it was moved by Bleyer and decided 


unanimously that these minutes be con- 
sidered read. 

The reports of the secretary-treasurer 
were read and upon motion of Lazell, 
properly seconded, were adopted and ap- 
proved. (Copy of these reports is at- 
tached.) 

Bleyer and Stone were appointed to 
present resolutions upon the death of 
Fogg of Nebraska. 

It was moved by Allen and seconded by 
Brumm that the secretary be reimbursed 
to the amount of $73.16 for the excess ex- 
penditure connected with the question- 
naire regarding foreign-language study. 
Carried. 

Bleyer, chairman of the council on edu- 
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cation, presented the report of the coun- 
cil upon the revision of the association’s 
constitution. The proposed revision was 
read, article by article; discussed and 
amended. The council was instructed to 
present at a later session final revision 
in accordance with suggestions and 
amendments. 

Recess was taken for luncheon at the 
Faculty Club. 

After recess, session was resumed at 2 
o’clock in the lounge room of the club. 

Chairman Bleyer for the council on 
education, reported application for mem- 
bership in the association from North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Louisiana and 
Marquette, with the council’s recommen- 
dation that each application be laid up- 
on the table. The report and recommen- 
dation were adopted. The application of 
Boston University was withdrawn. Up- 
on motion by Brumm, the president ap- 
pointed Cooper, Allen and Herbert as 
nominating committee. 

For meeting place for the 1927 session, 
invitations were received from Kansas, 
Michigan and Iowa. Upon motion of 
Flint, the selection of meeting place was 
left to the executive committee. 


(Vice-President Flint in the chair) 

Chairman Bleyer for the council on 
education, presented an informal report 
upon the matter of graduate study in 
Journalism, which had been referred to 
the council at the New York meeting in 
1925. The council has sent out inquiries 
to all members of the association but only 
five replies had been received. So far as 
reported to the council, there are but two 
institutions which are giving purely 
graduate work in Journalism. The coun- 
cil suggested that the situation has not 
yet developed sufficiently to make it pos- 
sible at this time to prescribe any defi- 
nite programme. 

The question was discussed at length 
and in some detail by Flint, Bleyer, Her- 
bert, Murphy, Allen, Williams, Hyde, 
Brumm, Lazell, and others. Williams of- 
fered this resolution, which was adopted: 


The Association of American 
Schools and departments of Journal- 
ism, recognizing the high value to 
the profession of journalism of grad- 
uate study of the history, problems 
and opportunities of journalism, re- 
quests its council on education to 
make such a statement thereupon as 
may be used to present the financial 
needs of such study to those who 
may be interested. 

The resolution offered by Mann of Mis- 
souri at the 1925 meeting having been 


made a special order for the 1926 session, 
it was read by the secretary and dis- 
cussed by members. Upon motion by 
Williams, seconded by Flint, the resolu- 
tion was amended and adopted, the secre- 
tary being instructed to send a copy to 
student journalism organizations, in the 
following form: 

WHEREAS the encouragement of 
high scholarship is unquestionably 
one of the most important considera- 
tions with every school, and whereas 
the student attitude toward scholar- 
ship achievements is an important 
factor in the situation, 

Be Ir ResoL_vep: That this associa- 
tion commend all efforts by organiza- 
tions of journalism students to give 
honor to those students who achieve 
high grades. 

That this. association look with 
favor upon the enforcement of high 
scholarship standards by organiza- 
tions of journalism students. 

Chairman Bleyer for the council on 
education, presented a draft of the re- 
vised constitution in accordance with the 
action of the association at the morning 
session. Upon motion by Williams, 
seconded by Brumm, the constitution, as 
read, was adopted. 

Allen moved, seconded by Herbert: 
That all applications for membership in 
the association shall be accompanied by 
a copy of the constitution, signed by the 
head of the school, department or course 
and by the president of the institution. 
After discussion, this motion was upon 
motion of Bleyer, Allen seconding, laid 
upon the table for one year. 

Upon motion of Martin, seconded by 
Herbert, the council on education was re- 
quested to conduct, during the year, a 
survey to ascertain how thoroughly mem- 
bers are living up to the requirements of 
the constitution. 

Crawford (ex-Kansas State) reported 
upon the association’s part in the prep- 
aration and publication of THE Jowr- 
NALISM BuLLETIN. Mr. Crawford an- 
nounced that he is no longer connected 
with an institution having membership 
in this association and stated that a new 
BULLETIN representative should be 
named. 


Murphy, as editor of THE JouRNALISM 
BULLETIN, upon request, made an infor- 
mal report. The year’s publication en- 
tailed a slight treasury deficit, chiefly 
because of the expense of preparing the 
directory issue. 

The executive committee, upon motion 
of Herbert, seconded by Radder, was in- 
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structed to confer with the executive 
committee of the American Association 
of Teachers of Journalism with respect to 
the selection of an editor for THE JouR- 
NALISM BULLETIN and as to a change in 
the status of the publication as related 
to this association. The committee was 
given power to act for the coming year, 
a report to be made to the association at 
the 1927 meeting. 

Upon motion by Murphy, seconded by 
Rogers, it was voted that the association 
continue its appropriation of $40 an is- 
sue for THE BULLETIN, provided that the 
executive committee be empowered to in- 
crease this sum, if it deems wise, to a 
maximum of $80 an issue. 

Bleyer suggested that the association 
adopt some plan of cooperation with the 
Association of Newspaper Editors to es- 
tablish and promote Journalism as a 
profession; to set up some standard for 
qualification for entrance into newspaper 
work; to take steps to hold good workers 
in newspaper work. 

Upon motion of Williams, seconded by 
Lazell, the executive committee was em- 
powered to correspond with other or- 
ganizations to the end of securing such 
co-operation as suggested in this connec- 
tion. 

Allen gave notice of his intention to 
offer at the next meeting a motion re- 
garding the relationship between this as- 
sociation and THE JOURNALISM BULLETIN. 

Upon motion of Rogers, seconded by 
Bleyer, the secretary was instructed to 
have 500 copies of the revised constitu- 
tion printed. 

By a standing vote, this resolution was 
adopted: 

With sincere regret the Associa- 
tion of American Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism has been 
apprised of the death of M. M. Fogg 
of the University of Nebraska, 
through whose efforts the School of 
Journalism at the University of Ne- 
braska was established and by reason 


of whose earnest endeavor that 
school had won recognition in the 
profession which it represents. 
Therefore, 


Be Ir ResoLvep: By the association 
in annual convention assembled, in 
Columbus, Ohio, January 28, 1926; 
instruct its secretary to convey to 
the University of Nebraska and to 
the family of Professor Fogg, expres- 
sion of its appreciation of his life 
work and profound sympathy for 
those bereaved by his passing from 
the field in which he had labored so 
diligently and so effectively. 
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Recess was taken to 6:30 p.m. 

The evening session was held at the 
home of Professor Joseph S. Myers, 
where the members were dinner guests 
of Professor and Mrs. Myers. 

The nominating committee presented 
its report, which was adopted, making 
the list of officers for 1927 as follows: 

President, University of Kansas 
(L. N. Flint). 

Vice-President, University of Michi- 
gan (J. L. Brumm). 

Secretary-Treasurer, University of 
Montana (A. L. Stone). 

Member of Council of Education, 
five-year term, University of Mis- 
souri (Williams). 

It was decided that one member of the 
council should be elected each year for a 
five-year term, one member retiring each 
year. The membership of the council for 
1927 thus becomes: 

Willard G. Bleyer, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Charles P. Cooper, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Eric W. Allen, University of Ore- 
gon. 

Joseph S. Myers, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Walter Williams, 

Missouri. 

The association passed a vote of thanks 
to the retiring president, Myers of Ohio, 
for his efficient service and formally ex- 
pressed its appreciation of the hospital- 
ity of Professor and Mrs. Myers. 

The meeting adjourned, 10 p. m. 

A. L. Strong, Sec.-Treas. 


TREASUER’S REPORT 
December 28, 1926 
Balance received January 


University of 


11, 1926, from J. S. 
Myers, retiring treas. —- $1,011.56 
Dues received: 
Jan. 11, Montana (1925)-_-$20 
Jaa. 16, 20 
Montana 20 
March, Missouri --------- 20 
ay, ............ 20 
June, Kansas State____--- 20 
20 
October, Columbia ------ 20 
November, Texas 20 
Washington 20 
Illinois 20 
Oregon 20 
December, Wisconsin __-. 20 
Nebraska 19.60 
Northwestern. 20 299.60 
$1,326.66 
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DISBURSEMENTS and departments journalism before the 
May, For Modern Language Sur- public in a manner entirely satisfactory 
$100.00 and calculated to dignify our work 
Journalism Bulletin, four through the better understanding which 

issues =e -.- 160.00 came from the discussion. 
11.00 Last year this association author- 
Programs for 1925 meet- ized the expenditure of one hundred dol- 
19.38 lars to assist in the work of the Foreign 
Postage and Stenography_. 25.00 Language Survey. This was done, it will 
ME 626.0 1.46 be recalled, in response to the request of 
———_ Professor Fife of Columbia, presented by 
$316.84 Mr. Cunliffe. The Foreign Language Sur- 
vey, it developed, had an understanding 
BENING: cccccccccuwse $1,009.82 of this action different from our own. 


Dues unpaid: 


Syracusse $20 
20 
Oklahoma 20 
Michigan 40 $100 


A. L. STONE, Treasurer. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 
December 28, 1926 


Viewed from the secretary’s desk, the 
year seems to have been marked by a dis- 
tinct advance in the work for which this 
association stands. Immediately follow- 
ing the 1925 meeting in New York came 
two sharp attacks upon instruction in 
journalism, one by Mr. Lawrence Abbott 
in The Outlook and the other by Mr. H. 
L. Mencken. Your secretary had corres- 
pondence with both of these writers. 
Subsequently The Outlook published a 
reply to its own criticism from Mr. Lazell 
of Iowa and, later, Mr. Abbott reversed 
completely his position, basing his pub- 
lished comment upon the Declaration of 
Principles and Standards of this associa- 
tion which had been sent to him by Mr. 
Bleyer of Wisconsin. The incident ap- 
pears to have placed the work of schools 


Professor Fife understood that, in addi- 
tion to furnishing the names of jour- 
nalism graduates, this association was to 
conduct the questionnaire. The Foreign 
Language Survey contributed two hun- 
dred dollars to be added to our own one 
hundred and, after correspondence with 
President Myers, your secretary, begin- 
ning in the early spring, undertook this 
inquiry, the results of which are ap- 
pended to this report. Either through the 
ignorance of your secretary or his ineffi- 
ciency in this line of work, the cost of 
the questionnaire exceeded the funds in 
hand by the sum of $73.16. This de- 
ficiency has been met personally by your 
secretary as, perhaps, a proper penalty 
for his bungling of the job. However, 
there is interesting material in the tabu- 
lated replies to the questionnaires ad- 
dressed to schools and to graduates. 

During the year one of our colleagues, 
M. M. Fogg, head of the department of 
Journalism at Nebraska, has died. Your 
secretary assumed the responsibility of 
conveying to the University of Nebraska 
and to the family of Mr. Fogg the sym- 
pathy of this association. 


Respectfully submitted, 
A. L. Stone, Secretary. 


A Short History of Stereotyping 
has been written by George A. Kub- 
ler, president of the Certified Dry 
Mat Corporation. Copies may be se- 
eured through the corporation. The 
book contains ninety pages of text 
and includes several illustrative re- 
prints. 

H. F. Harrington, Director of the 
Medill School of Journalism will of- 
fer a summer tour course in journa- 
lism which is to be known as ‘‘Fea- 


b 


ture Writing in Europe.’’  Instrue- 
tion will be offered on shipboard and 
at both important and out-of-the-way 
points in Europe in connection with 
the tour. 


The West Virginia Press associa- 
tion sponsored a bill introduced in 
the legislature of the state during the 
1927 session asking for an appropria- 
tion for a school of journalism at the 
West Virginia university. 


Foreign Language Study and Journalism 
Report of Investigation Conducted by the A. A. S. D. J. 
Questionnaire to Schools and Departments of Journalism 


Questionnaire sent to 18 schools 
and departments which give degree 
in Journalism—either Bachelor of 
Journalism, Bachelor of Arts in Jour- 
nalism or Bachelor of Science in 
Journalism. 


Replies received from 17. 

Requirements in Modern Foreign 
Language do not differ materially in 
these institutions, except in North- 
western, which has no foreign-lan- 
guage requirement for the degree in 
Journalism. 

There is not much difference in 
opinion as to the objective which 
should be sought in correlating study 
in foreign languages with prepara- 
tion for work in journalism. Those 
instructors who regard language 
study as a ‘‘tool study’’ incline to the 
belief that Latin and Greek are more 
desirable than modern language. 

There is practical agreement that 
modern-language departments offer 
ample opportunity, both as to length 
of time and variety of courses, pro- 
vided the work of the student is pro- 
perly directed. Failure to employ 
this opportunity to advantage lies, ac- 
cording to the apparent consensus, in 
lack of student incentive or a definite 
objective. (A definite objective would 
doubtless provide the incentive which 
appears to be lacking.) 

Three schools of journalism place 
the responsibility for the failure of 
modern-language study upon ‘‘inade- 
quate methods of instruction.’’ While 
it is not the province of this report to 
offer suggestions, | am here presum- 
ing to suggest that co-operation be- 
tween journalism faculties and those 
of modern language, at least to the 
extent of reaching an understanding 
as to objective sought, might remedy 
this ‘‘inadequacy.’’ 


This belief is strengthened by the 
statement of Oregon that all students 
are able to read the language studied ; 
of Illinois that the time is more than 
sufficient if student work is properly 
directed and if all time is concen- 
trated upon one language. 


Appended is a copy of the ques- 
tions sent out, together with a sum- 
mary of replies. Attached also is a 
letter from Dean Allen of Oregon 
which is interesting. 

These replies represent the opinion 
of the faculty of each school or de- 
partment—not necessarily the per- 
sonal views of the dean or director. 


A. L. STONE, 


Secretary, Association of American 
Schools and Departments of Journalism 


Questionnaire for Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism 


1—Indicate by a cross (X) in the appro- 
priate parenthesis the number of 
years of required and accepted work 
included in the course for the bache- 
lor’s degree for students of jour- 
nalism in the institution with which 
you are connected. 


1 2 3 
oe 
requir 
required 3 £4 
Came 
required € 3 
()¢€)€) 


2—Is the modern foreign language to be 
met by (underline) 
Secondary school courses 
Secondary school plus college 
courses 
College courses 
Special Achievement test 
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3—Do you regard your modern language 
specifications as (underline) 
Sufficient 
More than sufficient 
Less than sufficient 
4—Which of the following do you regard 
as attainable objectives of modern 
language instruction in preparation 
for journalism? (underline). 
Reading foreign periodicals 
Reading for research 
Reading for enjoyment 
Oral use abroad 
Oral use in professional contacts at 
home 
Use in writing 
5—Draw a ring around any one of the 
above objectives which you regard as 
now attained by modern foreign lan- 
guage instruction. 
6—What is the reason for lack of attain- 
ment of objectives? (underline) 
Insufficient time for instruction 
Inadequate methods of instruction 
Lack of student incentive 
Replies to School Questionnaires 


Columbia E. Brown) 


1—Two years—French, German, 
Spanish 

2—Secondary school plus college 
courses 

3—Sufficient 


4—Oral use abroad 

5—Reading foreign periodicals 

6—Lack of student incentive 

Illinois (LAWRENCE W. Murpuy) 

1—One college year plus three 
high-school units required; not 
more than 40 hours accepted 

2—Secondary school plus college 

3—More than sufficient if student’s 
work is directed. All time should 
be spent upon one language 

4—Reading foreign periodicals 

5—None 

6—Lack of student incentive 

Indiana (J. W. Prercy) 

1—20 hours 

2—College courses 

3—Sufficient 

4—Reading foreign periodicals; 
reading for research; use in 
writing 


5—Reading foreign periodicals; 
use in writing 
6—Insufficient time; lack of stu- 
dent incentive 
Iowa (W. S. Mautssy) 
1—Two years required in any lan- 
guage 
2—Secondary school plus college 
3—Sufficient 
4—All four 
5—If objective is attained student 
must spend four years upon one 
language 
6—Lack of student incentive 
Kansas State (C. E. Rogers) 
1—French or Spanish, one year 
2—College courses 
3—Less than sufficient 
4—Reading foreign periodicals 
5—Reading foreign periodicals (not 
satisfactorily attained ) 
6—Insufficient time 
Kansas University (L. N. Fuint) 
1—French, German or Spanish, 10 
hours required before end of 
Junior year. Secondary-school 
work accepted 
2—Secondary school or college 
3—Sufficient 
4—All four 
5—No answer 
6—Inadequate methods of instrue- 
tion ; lack of incentive 
Michigan (JoHn Lewis BrumM) 


1—Two years high-school language 
required. Two or three years in 
college required for journalism 

2—Secondary plus college 

3—Sufficient 

4—Reading foreign periodicals and 
for enjoyment 

5—Reading foreign periodicals 

6—No answer 

Missouri (WALTER WILLIAMS) 

1—Required, 1 year. Accepted, 3 
years 

2—College or secondary plus col- 
lege 

3—Minimum sufficient 

4—Reading foreign periodicals; 
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oral use abroad; oral use in 
professional contacts at home 
5—Hardly any 
6—Insufficient time for instruction 
Montana (A. L. STONE) 
1—Required, three high-school units 
plus one college year. Accepted 
—Four years in college 
2—Secondary plus college or col- 
lege entirely 
3—Sufficient if student’s time is 
concentrated upon one language. 
4—RBasis for English vocabulary 
Reading foreign periodicals 
5—Reading, if work has been in 
one language entirely 
6—Lack of student incentive, due 
partly to failure in instructional 
co-operation which leaves stu- 
dent without definite objective 
Nebraska (GayLE WALKER) 
1—Required, 10 hours in any lan- 
guage. More accepted 
2—Secondary school plus college 
3—Sufficient 
4— All 
5—All 
6—Satisfactorily handled 
Northwestern (H. F. Harrineron ) 
1—No foreign language required 
2—No answer 
3—Less than sufficient 
4—Reading foreign periodicals 
5—None 
6—Inadequate methods of instrue- 
tion 
Ohio (J. S. Myers) 
1—Required, 1 year in any lan- 
guage 
2—Secondary school plus college 
3—Less than sufficient 
4—Reading foreign periodicals and 
for enjoyment 
5—Not satisfactorily attained 
6—Insufficient time for instrue- 
tion; not enough stress on 
speaking language 
Oklahoma (H. H. Herserr) 
1—Required, 19 semester hours in 
any language 


2—Secondary plus college courses 
3—Sufficient 
4—Reading for research and en- 
joyment—use in writing 
5-Reading foreign periodicals 
6—Insufficient time for instruction 
and lack of student incentive 
Oregon (Eric W. ALLEN) 
1—Required, 2 years for B.S., 4 
years for B. A. 
2—Language department of col- 
lege 
3—Up to instructors 
4—All able to read; 
knowledge short 
5—Fail to do outside reading 
6—No student incentive; adequate 
time 
Texas (Paut J. THOMPSON ) 
1—Required, 2 years. Accepted, 4 
years 
2—College courses 
3—Sufficient 
4—Reading foreign periodicals 
5—No answer 
6—No answer 
Washington (LYLE SPENCER) 
1—Required, 2 years, any lan- 
guage 
2—Secondary school plus college 
3—Less than sufficient 
4—Oral use in professional con- 
tacts at home 
Reading for enjoyment 
Use in writing 
5—Same as ‘‘4”’ 
6—All three 
Wisconsin (WiLLarp G. BLEYER) 
1—<Acecepted, 32 units in any lan- 
guage 
2—Secondary school plus college 
3—Sufficient 
4—Reading periodicals—oral use 
abroad 
5—None attained adequately 
6—Inadequate methods of instruc- 


tion; lack of student incentive 
Letter From Eric W. Allen, Dean of 
Journalism, U. of Oregon 
For matriculation we require two years 
of foreign language, ancient or modern. 


speaking 
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Within the university we offer two alter- 
natives. For the degree of bachelor of 
arts in journalism, we require two more 
years of foreign language and we strong- 
ly advise, in most instances, the continu- 
ance of the language that was started in 
the high school. For the degree of bache- 
lor of science in journalism we do not re- 
quire the second two years of foreign 
language but we substitute a very heavy 
requirement of a different sort. Most 
students choose the bachelor of arts al- 
ternative. 


Answering the latter part of the sec- 
ond question, our present rule is that 
stated above, but we have before our gen- 
eral faculty the establishment, as an al- 
ternative, of a special achievement test, 
the student to be excused from other lan- 
guage work as soon as he has satisfied 
(a) the foreign language department and 
(b) the head of his own department, in 
this case journalism, that he has ac- 
quired a sound reading knowledge. It is 
especially provided that the major pro- 
fessor may interpret that in the light of 
his specialty by requiring the kind of 
reading knowledge that would be needed 
in that specialty. 

Answering question four, present re- 
sults vary, of course, between students, 
but on the whole I would say that vir- 
tually all of them are able to read foreign 
periodicals, but fall far short of the abil- 
ity to do any considerable amount of 
continuous reading for enjoyment; that 
their writing in the language would be 
slow and inaccurate, and that their oral 
use would be stumbling, but probably 
sufficient to serve as a good base for a 
speaking knowledge in case opportunity 
for prolonged contact came one’s way. 
The above expresses what we consider 
attainable and what we consider to be in 
a fair degree attained. 

Six—I should not favor more time for 
instruction. After four years of instruc- 
tion, no teacher is needed. In fact, I am 
not sure that a teacher is of any par- 
ticular use after one has attained the 
grammar, a decent vocabulary and the 
ability to pronounce and understand. As 
to the adequacy of instructional methods, 
they are what they are, and the teachers 
are always trying to make them better. 
It is, of course, the same in journalism; 
our methods of instruction are inade- 
quate, but we do the best we can. As to 
the lack of student incentive, it is un- 
doubtedly true that a man who contem- 
plates a trip to Europe under conditions 
making the knowledge of a language im- 
perative, can acquire that knowledge in 


a much shorter time than the average 
easy-going student. 

Seven—One member of our faculty 
agrees with you (question four) in re- 
garding a foreign language merely as a 
tool subject. The rest of us think you 
are wrong in disregarding the value of 
a foreign language with which to com- 
pare the English and which gives one 
training in clear thinking through sup- 
plying an alternative method of express- 
ing thought. Also, the etymological 
knowledge that comes to one in the 
course of studying the language is of 
great value to a person who expects to 
write English all his life. One member of 
our department votes that the foreign 
language requirement ought to be abol- 
ished and the whole thing left on a volun- 
tary basis. Five members regard the 
knowledge of a foreign language as of 
greater value than a young man is likely 
to realize at the age of 17 and therefore 


favor its continuance as a_ required 
course. 
Questionnaire to Graduates in 


Journalism 

Questions sent to 2088 persons. 

Lists furnished by schools or depart- 
ments which give degree in journalism. 
From these lists were taken names of 
those who were reported as actively en- 
gaged in journalism at present. Each 
questionnaire accompanied by stamped 
envelope addressed to secretary. Re- 
turned, “unclaimed,” 156. Returned, an- 
swered, 758. Percentage of replies is low 
because of fault in one list of 310 (North- 
western University—Medill School) from 
which but 10 percent replied and of these 
20 stated they had never taken a course 
in journalism. Eliminating this list, the 
percentage of replies is more than 50 
per cent. 

Careful study of the answers has led to 
the conclusion that it is impracticable to 
attempt a classification upon a basis of 
institutions. The opinions expressed in 
the answers are very evidently governed 
by the locality in which the writer is 
working and by the specific nature of his 
work. The replies cover practically all 
of the United States; some have come 
from newspaper workers in Europe and 
a few from students who are pursuing 
advanced work in English or Continental 
universities; one group has been received 
from the Hawaiian Islands and another 
from Japan and China. Almost without 
exception, the answers are from men and 
women who are engaged in journalism. 
Not many of those who assert that mod- 
ern foreign language study has failed to 
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benefit them attribute the cause to the 
curriculum; some confess’ indifference 
and negligence on their own part; some 
place the blame for failure upon indif- 
ferent faculty counsel as to the selection 
of courses. 

Upon one point there is practical agree- 
ment—that the study of modern foreign 
languages should be concentrated upon 
as complete a mastery as possible of one 
language instead of a scattering of effort 
and time upon two or more languages. 
Many of those who say they have found 
no “practical” uses for the language 
which they studied recognize an indirect 
benefit, either cultural or in a helpful in- 
fluence upon their English. It will be 
noted that the number who are opposed 
to the study of modern foreign languages 
as a part of the journalism curriculum 
is practically negligible. 

The attempt to classify the replies on a 
basis of institutions disclosed the fact 
that divergence in opinion is practically 
the same in individual institutions as in 
the entire lot. These graduate replies 
lead to the same conclusion reached in 
the summary of faculty (journalism) re- 
plies—that the present curriculum offers 
ample opportunity; that the attainment 
of desired objectives lies largely with 
faculty co-operation in advisory function; 
that a freshman who receives the right 
sort of counsel is likely to get started 
toward the definite objective which will 
furnish the “student incentive” necessary 
for success in this—or any other—line 
of study. 

Attached are (a) the questionnaire, 
(b) summary of replies, (c) letter of 
Clarence Streit. (Streit’s letter is in- 
cluded because he was during the war 
attached to the intelligence department 
of the army in France; returned to com- 
plete his college work at Montana; was a 
Rhodes scholar at Oxford; has since been 
correspondent for the New York Times 
in Rome, Constantinople and Vienna. 
These facts will, it is hoped, forestall the 
possible criticism that his letter is quoted 
because he is a Montana man. A de- 
plorable phase of the replies is the revela- 
tion that so few graduates have pursued 
their reading in foreign languages; this 
may possibly be explained by the fact 
that there was not sufficient concentra- 
tion upor one language. More than half 
of those who answered studied two lan- 
guages; some undertook as many as four. 
It will be seen that a considerable num- 
ber spent only a half-year upon the study 
of one language. In instances, this was 


due to the fact that the half-year in col- 


lege, added to the work in secondary 
school, fulfilled the requirements of their 
institutions. 

It is assumed that it is not the pur- 
pose of this report to draw conclusions, 
but merely to present the figures which 
represent the results of the work under- 
taken. Therefore, the temptation is re 
sisted to comment further. 

A. L. STONE. 


Questionnaire for Graduates in 
Journalism 

1. How many years did you study in a 
secondary school or in college any of 
the languages listed below? 

French, German, Italian, Spanish. 
Any other foreign language(s) ? 
(Name the language) 

2. Do you consider the time devoted to 
the modern foreign languages in your 
preparation for journalism as (under- 
line) 

Too long. 
Of proper length. 

3. Please number as 1, 2, 3, etc., the fol- 
lowing preparatory subjects in the 
order of their importance in your 
work as journalist. 


Too short. 


Economics French 
German Italian 
English Spanish 
History 


4. Have you since graduation read in the 
original in connection with your work 
as journalist any modern foreign lan- 
guage material not previously read by 
you in high school or college? (under- 
line) Yes: No. 

If so, from what authors or sources? 
(If possible, give also approximate 
number of pages) 

5. Have you in connection with your 
work as journalist felt the need of 
preparation in any modern foreign 
language for (underline) 

Reading 

Written communications 
Travel 

Oral communications 

6. Has it been possible for you to meet 
these needs through your prepara- 
tions (Underline). Yes. No. 

Further information —.................. 


Replies to Questions Addressed to 


Graduates 
1—In Secondary 
School: lyr. 2yr. 3yr. 4 yr. 

French 54 108 38 6 
German 76 168 42 14 
Italian 3 

Spanish 54 58 8 

Greek 18 14 
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In College: iyr. Syr. “yr 98 
French 148 162 36 0=—:12 Opposed to study of foreign lan- 
German 54 60 14 4 guage as a part of curriculum in 
Italian 10 10 6 2 
Spanish 142 100 22 2 Have felt no need for this study___ 66 
Latin 30 108 70 38686 Of secondary importance _______-___ 24 
Greek 18 14 Could have used more____-__--__-_- 30 
Russian 6 2 Student should be advised to spe- 
Norse 4 8 cialize in one language (foreign) 26 
Japanese 2 Needed work in English sacrificed 
2—Too long, 82. Too short, 374. Proper to meet foreign language require- 
3—First: Economics, 72. English, 626. Students in journalism should con- 
French, 2. Spanish, 2. German, 0. centrate upon Latin_____._______ 22 
History, 50. Italian, 0. Psychol- Advised to take German—find 
ogy, 6. Governments, 6. Soci- French would have been better__. 2 
ology, 10. Would substitute law for modern 
Second: Economics, 172. English, 84. foreign language requirement in 
French, 16. Spanish, 4. German, 4 
0. History, 386. Italian, 0. Latin and Greek better than modern 
Third: Economics, 318. English, 46. 2 


French, 48 Spanish, 10. German, 
8. History, 270. Italian, 0. 
Fourth: Economics, 34. English, 0. 
French, 268. Spanish, 94. German, 
56. History, 28. Italian, 10. 
Fifth: Economics, 10. English, 0. 
French, 42. Spanish, 90. German, 
106. History, 2. Italian, 10. 
Sixth: Economics, 0. English, 8. 
French, 20. Spanish, 46. German, 
84. History, 2. Italian, 48. 
Seventh: Economics, 2. English, 0. 
French, 2. Spanish, 32. German, 
22. History, 0. Italian, 124. 
4—Yes, 180. No, 520. 
French, newspapers, 80; periodicals, 
32; books, 32; verse, 4; drama, 4. 
Number of pages from 50 to 2,000. 
Authors include Hugo, Voltaire, Mon- 
taigne, Anatole France, Briaux, 
Hervieu, Maupassant, Balzac, Bel- 
loc, Loti and Flaubert. 
Spanish, books, 6; verse, 4; drama, 2. 
Number of pages from 50 to 400. 
Authors include Cervantes, Valera, 
Wast. 
German, newspapers, 24; books and 
periodicals, 6; verse, 2. 
No authors named. 
Russian, newspapers, 6. 
Norse, newspapers, 6; verse, 6. 
5—Reading, 298; travel, 200; written 
communication, 118; oral communica- 
tion, 158. 
6—Yes, 148; no, 238; “partially,” 14. “My 
own fault,” 12. 
Under “Further Information” 
comments were made: 
Study of modern foreign language a 
36 
While not directly used, knowledge 
of foreign language very bene- 


these 


Lack of faculty counsel responsible 
for what is now regarded as fail- 
ure to receive benefit__._._._.______- 2 

Two years in Europe demonstrated 
“either that I had forgotten or 
else the instruction was not 
right” 

“Why limit work to European lan- 
guages? Oriental tongues should 
be made available”’_......_______ 1 

“Thorough training in French essen- 
tial in foreign service; German 
desirable; other languages not 
necessary in Europe” _.---~.----- 1 

“Intensive training in French, Ger- 
man, and Spanish absolutely neces- 
sary to success in journalism”... 1 

The Spanish spoken in Mexico and 
Central America is not the Span- 
ish of Spain or the Spanish that 


is taught in college_-_____________ 2 
Russian is the only foreign language 
that has benefited me______-_____ 1 


Letter of Clarence Streit (Montana) 
upon this point is attached in full. 


Letter of Clarence Streit (Montana) 
upon “Further Information:” 


(Streit is Vienna correspondent for 
New York Times). 

For anyone contemplating entering 
the foreign service, I would say that 
a thorough knowledge (reading, 
speaking, understanding and _ writ- 
ing) of French is essential. It is the 
diplomatic language and the interna- 
tional language of the Near East and 
the Balkans. Next in importance I 
would place German. That of other 
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languages depends upon the territory 
in which one is working. 

With English and French one can 
get along in almost any part of 
Europe ; if he knows German, too, his 
ground preparation for all Europe is 
excellent. Spanish is of little service 
in Europe, however, useful it may be 
in the Americas. 

For those not going into foreign 
service 1 would none the less highly 
recommend the study of modern lan- 
guages, and of French, above all. Be- 
hind the French language lies a c¢ivili- 
zation and a culture which, to my 
mind, no other European country, in- 
cluding England, ean equal. If we 
do not realize that, it is because we do 
not have the key (knowledge of 
French) to the treasure house, and 
because our study of history is lam- 
entably provincial and Anglican. The 
enormous influence of France upon 
the development of the rest of 
Europe, and also upon Islam, must 
astound any American who lives here 
with an observing eve. The influence 
of England has not been nearly so 
deep and widespread upon the conti- 
nent. We have borrowed for instance, 
about one-quarter of our vocabulary 
from the French; they have taken 
next to nothing from ours. 

If an American is to free himself 
from the insidious bias of his environ- 
ment and gain a broader and more 
exact view of the world, he must 
know French, no matter where he 
works or what he does. 

French will also help one to know 
his own language better and to ex- 
press himself better in it. The 
French are above all logical thinkers, 


and their language is noted for its 
clarity and grace. These are all 
qualities which a newspaper man 
needs to cultivate, the more so since 
our tendency is to use our own lan- 
guage so sloppily. 

French, however, will make _ it 
much easier for one to learn the other 
Latin languages—lItalian, Spanish, 
Roumanian. The reverse, of course, 
is also true, but none of these other 
language carry with them other ad- 
vantages as French does. 

German, I consider, is of much less 
value than French from all these 
points of view, though of course it 
helps one to learn other Germanic 
languages. German construction is so 
perverse and German habits of ex- 
pression are so heavy and cumber- 
some as to make the language to my 
mind almost as bad an influence upon 
the newspaper man as French is 
good. 

The study of any foreign language 
however, is to be highly recommended 
and the more of them one knows, the 
better for him from any standpoint. 


I also believe we pay too little at- 
tention to Latin and Greek. I would 
hesitate, however, assigning more 
‘‘hours’’ to modern foreign lan- 
guages. I am afraid that as long as 
they are taught as they are taught 
now in America this would be a waste 
of time. I would suggest however 
that students use individually the 
Hugo or the Berlitz methods. How- 
ever, I have heard classes in Turkish 
grade schools speak excellent French, 
so there should be some hope for our 
colleges. 


Dean Erie W. Allen of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon and Prof. Henry E. 
Birdsong of Butler University will 
offer courses in journalism on The 
European Tour which is being con- 
dueted this summer by Prof. E. M. 


Johnson of the University of Min- 
nesota. Dean Allen will teach a 
course on ‘‘Foreign News Sources’’ 
and Professor Birdsong will teach a 
course on ‘‘The Writing of Special 
Feature Articles.”’ 


The Utilization of the Social Sciences 


By E. M. Jonson 
From the A. A. T. J. Convention Proceedings 


HE question of what constitutes 
competent instruction in journal- 
ism will continue to be a perennial 
subject for discussion until the train- 
‘ing received by our students is so 
effective that the person without the 
advantage of such training will find 
that it is practically impossible to 
compete with the journalism gradu- 
ate. Even though the handicap of 
state examinations were to be elimi- 
nated, the average well educated per- 
son could not drift into the medical 
or law professions and in a few 
months time stand on an equal foot- 
ing with the trained men in these pro- 
fessions. Even the science of social 
service work has advanced so far that 
special training is essential to effi- 
ciency in this work. In fact there are 
many fields of endeavor for which 
special training is essential for suc- 
cess. I have seen many college stu- 
dents without the advantage of a 
course in journalism, however, start 
in newspaper work simultaneously 
with journalism graduates and have 
seen these men advance step by step 
with those trained for work in jour- 
nalism. 

There are only three possible ex- 
planations : 

(1) Our instruction in journalism 
is not what it should be; (2) our 
graduates are mediocre in quality ; or 
(3) journalism is something that can 
not or need not be taught in the class- 
room. 

I do not accept the last explanation. 
If I did, I should not be teaching 
journalism. I do not believe that our 
students are below the average in 
ability ; in fact, they impress me as 
being of better than average quality. 
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We must then examine the first ex- 
planation. 

We have debated at length in the 
past the merits of a technical training 
versus a cultural training; we have 
discussed methods by which to make 
our technical instruction more prac- 
tical and realistic; and we have 
talked about the importance of 
‘‘background’’ subjects. I do not be- 
lieve we can make our technical 
courses too realistic. The more prac- 
tical our courses in reporting and 
copyreading, the quicker will our stu- 
dents make a success of their initial 
positions on the newspapers with 
which they become associated. Re- 
porting and copyreading are the step- 
ping stones to position of greater im- 
portance. On the whole I believe 
these essential elements are now being 
taught effectively. But if this is the 
extent of our technical training, we 
are doing little. Any person with a 
natural liking for journalism and 
with the ability to learn quickly can 
master in a short time the principles 
of news writing and acquire the knack 
of writing acceptable headlines. Such 
a person has had probably some prac- 
tice on a college or high school paper. 
If our students are to distinguish 
themselves they require a_ training 
that will equip them with something 
more than the ability to handle satis- 
factorily these elementary jobs. 

Are we doing all that we should 
when we carefully supervise the se- 
lection by our students of courses in 
other departments so that they will 
receive the broad background so es- 
sential to a good journalist? Such 
supervision does not constitute a 
real contribution on our part as 
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teachers. Even if we do see to it that 
students have elected courses that 
cover the social, physical and biologi- 
cal sciences, does that assure them of 
acquiring a sound and useful know- 
ledge for their work in journalism ? 
Suppose we have our students en- 
roll in a course in political sciences. 
After they have completed such an 
introductory course and in the final 
examination have written definitions 
for sovereignty, suzerainty and state, 
and have contrasted the merits of a 
monarchial and a federal government, 
are they equipped to go out and cover 
a session of the state legislature or 
even a city council meeting in a man- 
ner that will result in copy that will 
halt the attention of readers? 

How then can we approach this 
problem of making our instruction 
something that is deserving of a spe- 
cial place in the curriculum of our 
educational institutions? How ean 
we train our students so efficiently 
that this training will set them apart 
from the untrained? What can we 
do that we have not done? 

May I briefly summarize what we 
have accomplished and make a few 
suggestions as to what we may yet 
do? 

1. We have given our students in- 
struction in the technique of news 
writing and copy editing. We have 
given them a clear conception of the 
organization and working methods of 
the modern newspaper. They feel at 
home when they get into an office. We 
have given them a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the history of journalism. We 
have reviewed the eriticisms of the 
press and studied its current prob- 
lems. We have given them courses on 


the writing of feature articles, sports 
stories, editorials, and other forms of 
special writing. 

2. We have prepared carefully lists 
of electives which assure our students 
of learning something of the elements 


of most of the fields of knowledge 
with which they as reporters, desk 
men, and editors will come in contact. 

3. We have endeavored to instill in 
them a professional spirit and a high 
regard for the importance of journal- 
ism. Too often we have merely trained 
newspaper critics. 

Isn’t that about all we have done? 
Is it enough ? 

Journalism is the greatest educa- 
tional force in our country. A recent 
study on university students by a 
psychologist demonstrated that the in- 
formation received by these students 
from the newspapers they read made 
a deeper and more lasting impression 
on them than the information they re- 
ceived regarding the same subjects in 
the class-room. The results of this 
study are now being prepared for 
publication. The conclusion which is 
forced upon us, however, is that we 
must train our students for the most 
important informational work in the 
world. The task of the journalist is 
harder than the task of the teacher 
for his readers will follow him only so 
long as he is interesting. Our task 
as teachers is simpler because the stu- 
dents come to us in a receptive mood. 

As I see it, our instruction in jour- 
nalism is now primarily designed to 
train young men and women to re- 
place the present generation of news- 
paper men and women. We are teach- 
ing them the tricks of the craft, but 
we are not giving them an adequate 
training to make of them outstanding 
editors. We are giving a ‘‘this is 
how it is done’’ course. I do not 
mean that we should devote our time 
to giving them the impression that 
our present newspapers are not all 
that they should be. We have in some 
eases done too much of this. Besides 
newspapers never will be all that they 
should be. It is not our duty to 
train newspaper critics. Nor ean we 
teach the ‘‘how it is done”’ part any 
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too well. In addition we should direct 
our efforts at giving our students a 
better appreciation of the current 
problems of the newspaper together 
with a special training that will en- 
able them to contribute to the solu- 
tion of them. 

The newspapers of our country are 
facing one outstanding problem. The 
remarkable earnings of the average 
American have made him a _ poor 
newspaper reader. He has so much 
money so that he seeks ready made 
entertainment during his free hours. 
The lure of the automobiles and good 
roads, the movies, the theaters and 
other organized entertainments make 
for darkened homes in the evening. A 
glance at the amusement page, the 
comics, the sport page, and the last 
chapter of the latest scandal is about 
all the attention the evening paper re- 
ceives. Or if the family remains at 
home, the radio provides an easy 
means of entertainment and who can 
read while a loud speaker pours out 
the latest jazz airs? 

The editors of every worth while 
newspaper in the country would like 
to give their readers more of the sig- 
nificant news of the day. They recog- 
nize the danger to our country if their 
readers continue to disregard the sub- 
stantial news on which sound public 
opinion must be based. Have we 
equipped our students to help solve 
these problems, or are they simply 
good reporteds and desk men? Is it 
not reasonable for editors to expect 
schools of journalism to contribute 
men who can assist them in solving 
their problems ? 

We need to train men capable of 
rendering such assistance if we are to 
justify schools of journalism. 

It is here that I wish to suggest the 
utilization of the work which is being 
done by social sciences. In our col- 
leges and universities there is much 
specialized knowledge which we can 


gather together and make available 
for our students and for the newspa- 
per profession. It has been done al- 
ready for the business side of the 
newspaper. If we should go about the 
work of training scientific news ex- 
perts and men to analyze the best ap- 
proaches to public interest, I know we 
will find there will be a great demand 
for our students. 

Let us briefly check over what has 
been accomplished for the advertising 
departments of our newspapers. 

A textbook on journalism tells us . 
that ‘‘the present day newspaper un- 
dertakes to accomplish five ends: (1) 
to furnish news, (2) to interpret the 
news and to discuss current issues, 
(3) to give useful information and 
practical advice, (4) to supply en- 
tertaining reading matter, and (5) to 
serve as an advertising medium. The 
primary purpose of the newspaper is 
undoubtedly to furnish news and edi- 
torial discussion; the secondary one, 
to supply useful information and en- 
tertaining reading matter.”’ 

This textbook statement of a news- 
paper’s purpose is an efficient sum- 
mary of all that is usually said 
wherever a journalist makes an ad- 
dress about newspapers. The text- 
book explains the relationship of ad- 
vertising to the other ends of a news- 
paper by saying: 

‘These results, however, can be ae- 
complished with the present small 
cost to the reader only by reason of 
the fact that the newspaper is a val- 
uable purveyer of advertising pub- 
licity.’’ 

We like to believe the above valua- 
tion of newspapers is true. We tell it 
to each other so often that we con- 
vince ourselves. 

Critics of our present day news- 
papers can truthfully say, however, 
that if the five functions were rated 
according to efficiency, advertising 
tops the list. 
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The increased use of the newspaper 
as an advertising medium is one of 
the marvels of the past two decades. 
The development of the advertising 
departments has outstripped the de- 
velopment of the editorial depart- 
ment. Perhaps this is because most 
advertising managers know more 
about the readers of their newspapers 
than do the editors. 

The increased use of the newspaper 
as an advertising medium is not an 
accident nor can it be credited to the 
intelligence of the advertisers. The 
marvelous returns obtained by the ad- 
vertisers are not accidental nor can 
they be credited to the copy writers. 
The credit must be given to the intell- 
igent—scientifie is better still—analy- 
sis of newspaper readers’ interests, 
recreations, and buying power. By 
painstakingly compiling exact in- 
formation gathered by house to house 
canvasses, by studying census reports, 
tax returns, and other official records, 
newspaper advertising departments 
have organized the facts which make 
possible the efficient merchandising 
bureaus which they now maintain. 

The research studies made by the 
merchandising branch of the adver- 
tising department is the vital factor 
in bringing about the change which 
has made the newspaper and not the 
magazine the dominant medium for 
advertising. It has enabled newspa- 
pers to render their advertisers a ser- 
vice which makes returns a certainty. 
The reactions of a  newspaper’s 
readers to advertising appeals have 
been so exactly analyzed that returns 
can be predicted with almost mathe- 
matical certainty. 

Even the circulation managers of 
many newspapers keep in closer con- 
tact with the readers of the newspa- 
per than do the editorial executives. 
The selection of features for many 
newspapers is largely in the hands of 
the circulation departments. Syndi- 


cate services often direct their ap- 
peals to the circulation managers. 
The circulation departments measure 
the success of features by the rise or 
fall of circulation. They have not 
adopted methods which are as scienti- 
fic as those used by the advertising 
department, but they do check the 
progress and success of their newspa- 
pers with fair accuracy. Of course, 
they should—their job is to market 
the newspapers. 


One may wonder if it is not quite 
probable that advertising and circu- 
lation managers are so often more 
liberally rewarded than the editorial 
executives because they have actually 
studied the results of their work and 
have developed it to a point where 
they know and can show what they 
are doing. 


Referring back to the textbook— 
the four editorial ends of the present 
day newspaper are (1) to furnish 
news, (2) to interpret news and to 
discuss current issues, (3) to give 
useful information and practical ad- 
vice, and (4) to supply entertaining 
reading matter. 

Is the present day newspaper doing 
this? Can an editor prove it? Has 
he evidence or theories? Does he know 
his readers’ editorial interest as well. 
as the advertising department knows 
their buying power? Has he analyzed 
their reactions to editorial copy? Has 
he applied the principle of **persis- 
tence’’ to editorial ideas to be sold or 
is he using ‘‘one-time insertions 
Does he know what his readers—the 
public—want ? 

A eynie interrupts. He has tired 
of this phrase, ‘‘giving the public 
what it wants.’’ The public wants 
anything that is made interesting, he 
insists. 


Crime news and scandal are the 
newspapers best sellers not so much 
because the readers are scavengers 
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but because such stories constitute 
practically the only copy in newspa- 
pers that have plots, the cynic be- 
lieves. It takes a plot, action, to get 
the interest of Mr. Average Citizen. 
That is in keeping with his present 
manner of living. He doesn’t give 
his regular patronage to magazines 
specializing in filth if the circulation 
of the leading national weekly and 
monthly magazines are indicative of 
anything. Nor does Mrs. Average 
Citizen in her selection of magazines. 
Putrid publications do exist. Their 
circulations rise and fall, but the bulk 
of their readers are not the persons 
the advertising managers like to find 
on the circulation lists of their news- 
papers. 

The leading worthwhile magazines 
give what might be called a plot to 
most of their serious articles—they 
get some place even when uncolored. 

The bulk of the serious news pub- 
lished by newspapers entitled news- 
papers to be classed with an encyclo- 
pedia, which is described as ‘‘a work 
containing information in all depart- 
ment of knowledge; a comprehensive 
summary of knowledge.’’ Who ever 
got excited reading an encyclopedia? 
It is filled with facts, plenty of facts, 
but after completing Volume I, if any 
one should so read an encyclopedia, 
would the reader have gained or- 
ganized knowledge? It lacks plot and 
for that reason fails to organize or 
direct the thought of the readers. The 
bulk of that which is worthwhile in a 
newspaper lacks plot, hence’ the 
readers sop up the gore and study the 
advertisements, which do _ contain 
skillfully constructed plots. 


Newspaper editors need to analyze 
their readers—to study them scienti- 
fically. They must do this before they 
can make their newspapers a real edi- 
torial power, before they can prepare 
news that is significant in such a man- 
ner that it will be read, understood, 


and made a force for better citizen- 
ship. 

The events of the community, the 
state, the nations, and the world have 
a direct bearing on the well being, the 
happiness, and the prosperity of every 
newspaper reader. If he had an in- 
telligent conception of these matters, 
good and economical government, bet- 
ter business relations, international 
amity, better social conditions would 
all be fostered. Every man is inter- 
ested in that which affects him, but 
he must understand the relationship 
that exists between events and his 
personal interest. News is not now 
presented so that this conception can 
be grasped. Can it be done? Who 
knows? It has never been tried scien- 
tifically. The ad copy writer can make 
our newspaper readers ‘‘walk a mile 
for a ecamel.’’ Can we make them 
walk across the street to vote? 

The findings and research of so- 
ciology, psychology, economics, and 
political science—the studies of indi- 
viduals and group relationships— 
have all been utilized by the adver- 
tising patrons. Why do not we utilize 
them in training students for their 
work with the major functions of the 
newspaper? 

Books on market analysis outlining 
the technique by which advertising 
can be developed are plentiful. Not 
one such study has been made of the 
editorial departments of newspapers. 

A survey or analysis of the oppor- 
tunities for editorial influence would 
simply be constructive reporting. To 
organize the methods by which facts 
concerning the growth, thought, ac- 
tions, and interests of a newspaper’s 
community may be gathered and uti- 
lized is our great opportunity. 

The economist’s surveys and stud- 
ies, the sociologist’s extensive first- 
hand investigations of human rela- 
tions, the social psychologist’s stu- 
dies of groups and crowds, the educa- 
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tional psychologist’s experiments with 
methods by which group intelligence 
tests may be made all offer us specific 
material which can be amalgamated 
and used to train students for more 
effective work. The technique for all 
of these studies has been so developed 
by the social scientists that it can be 
immediately utilized in our instruc- 
tion. 

Intensive research was not consid- 
ered an essential to advertising a 
score or more years ago. It is now 
a recognized essential. Recently one 
newspaper made a_ survey of the 
buying habits of its city based on 
house to house and store to store field 
work which when compiled made a li- 
brary of six volumes. A_ typical 
volume containing the results of a 
study of ‘‘ package goods sold through 
grocery stores’’ contained 343 pages. 
Market surveys have made modern 
advertising possible, have taken the 
guess work out of advertising policies. 
Merchandising experts have develop- 
ed a technique for fact gathering,- 
the suecess of their work depends 
upon careful fact finding, which will 
enable them to analyze almost any 
problem that confronts them 

Just as soon as we have trained 
competent editorial research investi- 
gators who can serve the editorial 
departments of the newspapers with 
the same efficiency that the mer- 
chandising research bureaus are serv- 
ing the advertising departments, I 
am sure we will find a startling de- 
mand for our students. 

Advertising is presumably — the 
newspaper side show, but it often 
overshadows the main attraction. It 
even is outdoing the editorial de- 


partment in investigative reporting 
for that is 
really is. 
Research in the interests of public 
good should be the great function of 
‘*The problem 


what survey making 


the great newspapers. 


of democracy is education’’ is the 
unanimous verdict of the social psy- 
chologists. The newspaper is_ the 
one agency that can translate the 
problems and significance of contem- 
porary life into terms and images 
that that will be understood. The suc- 
cess of advertising research indicates 
that it can. be done. 

With such a training course we will 
have in our schools of journalism a 
clinic or laboratory to which special 
problems may be brought by news- 
papers for investigation. My conver- 
sations with editors indicate that they 
are waiting for the time when they 
can make the same use of schools of 
journalism that practically every 
other profession and business now is 
of the special departments most close- 
ly related to their interests. Such an 
instructional program will enable us 
to train selected students for special 
positions which newspapers find diffi- 
cult to fill. 

My suggestion then is that we uti- 
lize the social sciences to train real 
professional workers for that most 
important agency of the _ social 
sciences—the newspaper. Such train- 
ing ean not be obtained through en- 
rolling our students in electives, but 
will necessitate our organizing with 
the aid and assistance of the social 
science departments, specialized 
courses to serve our definite objective. 
When we accomplish this, we will 
have a professional journalist to offer 
the newspapers who will advance be- 
yond the untrained man because of 
his specialized knowledge. 5 

Needless to say we will never elimi- 
nate the quack and charlatan. We 
will always have journalists who will 
capitalize on the interest in scandal 
just as the medical profession has its 
makers nostrums and fake doctors. 
We have an opportunity to be of un- 
limited service to journalism through 
the utilization of the social sciences. 


A Realistic Study in History 


By NELson ANTRIM CRAWFORD 


NE hears a great deal nowadays 

about research in journalism. 
Unfortunately, much of the research 
talked about is of two somewhat du- 
bious kinds. On the one hand, it may 
follow the example of the educational 
analogues of Kiwanis, the sociologists, 
and consist in sending out hundreds 
of inaccurately worded questionnaires 
to persons of varying qualifications, 
the replies from the ten per cent who 
answer being tabulated and presented 
as sound conclusions on the past, the 
present, and the future of journalism. 
On the other hand, research in jour- 
nalism may comprise the study, from 
genuine sources, of some minute ques- 
tion or some brief period of journa- 
lism, the results of which study are 
commonly so presented as to leave the 
inescapable inference that journalism 
exists in a vacuum. 

It is a relief to find a study based 
essentially on original research, which 
employs every practicable safeguard 
of accuracy and authenticity but 
which recognizes journalism not as 
something set off in a compartment of 
life, but as a living reality, touching 
organically, intricately, all of human 
life. The author of such a piece of 
research must bring to his work not 
only the knowledge of technique and 
the intellectual integrity necessary to 
dependable scientific work, but also a 
wide and sympathetic acquaintance 
with human history and human rela- 
tionships. Such a study Dr. Willard 
Grosvenor Bleyer, Director of the 
course in Journalism in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, has produced in 
Main Currents in the History of 
Journalism.’ This excellent title the 

1 Bleyer, Willard Grosvenor. Main Cur- 
rents in the History of American Journa 


lism. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1927. 


publishers, by the way, have ineptly 
chosen to abbreviate on the cover of 
the book to The History of American 
Journalism — an abbreviation that 
both obscures the author’s approach 
and duplicates, with the exception of 
the definite article, the title of James 
Melvin Lee’s exceedingly useful book 
issued by the same publishers. 


Doctor Bleyer is author of several 
first-class volumes in Journalism, but 
this is his most significant work. He 
has given to it years of research both 
in the United States and abroad. Yet 
the volume earries its learning so un- 
pretentiously that a casual reader, 
unaware of the fact that much of the 
material comes from sources previous- 
ly unexplored, may not realize the 
preliminary labor that has gone to the 
making of a single page or even para- 
graph. A splendid example of this 
is the discussion of the Franklins and 
the New-England Courant. This dis- 
cussion is of great significance not 
only for an adequate picture of 
colonial journalism, but for an under- 
standing of the rise of sense and sa- 
tire that eventually tumbled the Puri- 
tan theocracy to the ground. 


The volume also illustrates another 
quality too often absent from jour- 
nalism itself as well as from research 
in the subject. That quality is ob- 
jectivity. Opinion about journalistic 
matters is unquestionably useful. The 
press should be freely and fully dis- 
cussed. Contemporary discussion, how- 
ever, is too frequently based upon 
preconceptions and prejudices. A so- 
lid basis of facts is needed. It is 
particularly valuable, too, for stu- 
dents of journalism who are taught 
the importance of objective writing, 
to have before them a textbook that 
exemplifies and reinforces this qual- 
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ity. Dozen of popular misconceptions 
concerning the history of the press 
are refuted by the plain facts pre- 
sented in Bleyer’s study—such mis- 
conceptions as the beliefs that sensa- 
tional journalism originated in the 
eighteen-nineties, and that the charac- 
teristics of the press of any period are 
separable from the characteristics of 
the people of that period. 

On this last point Doctor Bleyer 
ventures a bit of sound and pertinent 
interpretation which comes as an in- 
escapable conclusion from the objec- 
tive facts that he cites: 

‘‘The merits and defects of the 
period [1900-1926] were largely a re- 
flection of the strength and the weak- 
ness of the society of which they were 
a part. To the extent that newspa- 
pers became superficial and standard- 
ized they showed the effect of the 
superficiality and standardization 
everywhere manifested in American 
life.’’ 

In the same chapter the author 
points out, with a keen sense of 
values, how ‘‘chains of retail stores 
were paralleled by chains of newspa- 
pers.’’ 

As the title of the work indicates, a 
chronicle of journalism is not at- 
tempted, except in part. A large pro- 
portion of the book is made up of 
chapters dealing with individuals and 
newspapers that exerted specific in- 
fluence on the development of the 
American press and American 
thought. Such figures as James Gor- 
don Bennett, Horace Greeley, Samuel 
Bowles, Edwin Lawrence Godkin, 
William Rockhill Nelson, and Joseph 
Pulitzer are treated with unusual ap- 
preciation of character, temperament, 
and viewpoint as regards national af- 
fairs. Thus journalism is adequately 
related to the rest of American life. 
The chapter dealing with William 
Randolph Hearst is by far the best 
presentation that I have encountered 


of this somewhat mysterious, bitterly 
attacked and stoutly defended figure 
in contemporary journalism. 

In all his discussions of men and 
movements Doctor Bleyer shows 
marked selective skill. He picks out 
the significant and isolates it from the 
inconsequential, the merely interest- 
ing. This is especially noticeable in 
the quotations which he chooses. 

For example, he quotes James 
Franklin in 1721: 

young scribbling Collegian, 
who has just Learning enough to make 
a Fool of himself, has taken it in his 
Head to put a Stop to this Wicked- 
ness (as he calls it) by a Letter in the 
last Week’s Gazette. Poor boy! When 
your letter comes to be seen in other 
Countries, (under the Umbrage of 
Authority,) what indeed will they 
think of New-England! They will cer- 
tainly conclude, There is bloody Fish- 
ing for Nonsense at Cambridge, and 
sad work at the Colledge. The young 
Wretch, when he calls those who write 
the several Pieces in the Courant, The 
Hell-Fire Club of Boston, and finds a 
Godfather for them, (which by the 
way is a Hellish Mockery of the Or- 
dinance of Baptism, as administered 
by the Church of England,) and tells 
us, That all the Supporters of the Pa- 
per will be look’d upon as Destroyers 
of the Religion of the Country, and 
Enemies to the faithful Ministers of 
it, little thinks what a cruel Reflection 
he throws on his Reverend Grand- 
father, who was then, and for some 
time before, a Subscriber for the 
Paper.’”’ 

Alexander Hamilton’s realistic 
comment on freedom of the press is 
equally illuminating in a different 
way : 

‘*What signifies a declaration, ‘that 
the liberty of the press shall be in- 
violably preserved’? What is the li- 
berty of the press? Who can give it 
any definition which would not leave 
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the utmost latitude for evasion? I 
hold it to be impracticable; and from 
this I infer, that its security, what- 
ever fine declarations may be _ in- 
serted in any Constitution respecting 
it, must altogether depend on public 
opinion, and on the general spirit of 
the People and of the Government.’’ 

Coming down to almost our own 
time, the quoted blurb describing the 
colored comic section of the New York 
Journal in 1896 as ‘‘eight pages of 
iridescent polychromous effulgence 
that makes the rainbow look like a 
lead pipe’’ acquaints the reader in- 
stantly with the mental outlook of 
‘‘vellow’’ journalism in the ‘‘mauve 
decade. ”’ 

The last chapter in the book, ‘‘The 
Development of the Present Day 
Newspaper,’’ seems to me somewhat 
below the standard of the rest of the 
volume. It presents numerous im- 
portant and interesting facts. In par- 
ticular, the history of the syndicates 
offers authentic data on a_ subject 
heretofore insufficiently treated, either 
in books or in magazine articles. As a 
whole, however, this chapter lacks the 
keen isolation of significant factors 
that marks the earlier portions of the 
volume. Possibly the difficulty simply 
is that it is too brief. It contains only 


forty pages, whereas the subject 
would seem to require something like 
one hundred and fifty. 

Further, I miss in the book a dis- 
cussion of the development of country 
journalism. Ed. Howe, for example, 
deserves a place of some significance 
in a balanced presentation of Ameri- 
ean journalism. So do other country 
editors who might be named. It 
seems to me a mistake to confirm the 
impression, already too widely pre- 
valent among college students and 
general readers, that journalism be- 
longs exclusively to the large cities. 
One of the peculiarities of the Amer- 
ican as distinguished from the foreign 
press is found in the number of pa- 
pers published in villages and small 
cities, and this fact deserves more 
emphasis than it commonly gets. 

This, however, is a personal reac- 
tion. Doctor Bleyer does not insist or 
even imply that his book picks out 
the main currents, and an author ecer- 
tainly has the right to treat such par- 
ticular currents as appeal to him. 

The book is worth the reading of 
any one interested in American social 
phenomena. It is worth the careful 
study of men and women who are 
practicing the profession of journa- 
lism or who expect to practice it. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE INLAND DAILY 


PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Chicago, February 16, 1927 


WHEREAS, the world in which 
we live is becoming increasingly a 
neighborhood of many and intimate 
human contacts, and of the interde- 
pendence of individuals, groups, 
states and nations; and whereas such 
contacts must result either in per- 
ilous friction or in adjustments which 
will enable us to live securely, help- 
fully and happily together; and 
whereas for the making of such ad- 


justments it is important not only 
that a better understanding should be 
promoted among the inhabitants of 
the world neighborhood, but that 
good will, confidence and the spirit 
of cooperative endeavor should be 
stimulated by knowledge of those con- 
structive forces which are every- 


where at work for human welfare 
and peace, 
BE IT RESOLVED, that the In- 
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land Daily Press Association urge up- 
on its members and upon newspaper 
publishers and editors generally the 
wisdom and _ necessity of giving 
greater emphasis in the gathering and 
presentation of news, and in comment 
upon it, to those factors and events 
in the life of the community which 
are making for the building up of so- 
ciety, materially, intellectually and 
spiritually ; that it stress recognition 
of responsibility for treating news of 
social collapse, as for example in case 
of erime, scandal and abnormal be- 
havior of whatever sort, in a manner 
which will contribute to the cure of 
the conditions of which they are 
symptoms, and 

FURTHER BE IT RESOLVED, 
that this association urge upon all 


schools of journalism and all depart- 
ments of higher educational institu- 
tions in which journalism is taught 
the importance of establishing such 
standards of news value in the minds 
of their students as will embody the 
ideas set forth above, and specifical- 
ly that they include in their curricula 
a course of study on the development 
of the interest value in constructive 
news, 

IN ORDER THAT the newspaper 
of tomorrow may be a more useful 
agency, cooperating with the efforts 
of social science, for the curbing of 
the destructive tendencies in modern 
life and the encouragement of all 
these tendencies which promise a 
higher, happier and more secure civil- 
ization. 


Journalism Theses , Part III 


(Continued from prevoius issues) 
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The Kansas City Star as a social force; 
by R. E. Lieber, A. B., 1918. 

The contribution of the seventeenth cen- 
tury letter to the newspaper, the 
familiar essay and the novel; by 
Florence Eleanor Tesher, M. A., 1921. 

Chain country newspapers in the United 
States; by James Clinton Colvin, B. A., 
1925. 

The influence of Rousseau in England be- 
tween 1780 and 1800 as reflected in the 
monthly review and the Critical; by 
Ruth Shirley, M. A., 1923. 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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NEWSPAPER MANAGEMENT 


By FraNK THAYER, M. A. 
(D. Appleton and Company) 


Emphasizing the need for a 
thorough understanding of the princi- 
ples of newspaper management, Mr. 
Thayer has combined in his book a 
lucid discussion of business problems 
with numerous and well-selected ex- 
amples. The business side of newspa- 
per making, seldom mentioned in 
most courses designed to fit the stu- 
dent for newspaper work, in fhis 
volume is treated with the attention 
that such an important part of news- 
paper production deserves. 

The Newspaper as a Product, News- 
paper Organization, Circulation De- 
velopment and Organization, Circula- 
tion Policy and Promotion, Proved 
Circulation, Local Advertising, Na- 
tional Advertising, Classified Adver- 
tising, Office Management, Business 
Correspondence, Newspaper Account- 
ing, Plant Management, Financing 
the Newspaper, Newspaper Enter- 
prise, and Editorial Policies are chap- 
ter headings which will suggest to the 
teacher of journalism and the news- 
paper executive the scope of the 
work. 

Especially worthy of commenda- 
tion is Mr. Thayer’s practice of show- 
ing the blank, the rate card, the form, 
the letter, or the advertisement which 
support and illustrates the point dis- 
cussed in the accompanying text. 
These illustrations make the book of 
greater value to students attempting 
to get a clear idea of the procedure ni- 
volved. Each step in the long and 
complicated process of producing a 
newspaper, getting it to the readers, 
and keeping the plant in a sound 
financial condition is considered in 
detail and ealrified by showing 
methods now in use in successful 


newspaper Offices. 
Cuas. L. ALLEN 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


reminds College and University 
teachers of Journalism that 


BASTIAN 
EDITING THE DAY’S NEWS 


is still a standard book on news edit- 
ing for journalism classes. In the 
words of James Melvin Lee ‘‘it covers 
the work of the copy reader more ade- 
quately than any other work now in 
print.’’ 


Among colleges using Bastian’s 
News Editing this year are: The Uni- 
versities of Michigan, Washington, 
Texas, Colorado, California, Tennes- 
see, North Dakota, Nebraska, West 
Virginia, Arizona, Indiana, Minneso- 
ta, Ohio State University, Creighton, 
Ohio Wesleyan, Emory, Ohio Univer- 
sity, Akron, Wesleyan (Ga.), Okla- 
homa City, Knoxville, Wittenberg, 
Kansas State Agricultural College 
and others. 


As a supplementary text many 
teachers are using 


BASTIAN 
GRADED LESSONS IN NEWS 
EDITING 


a laboratory course on methods and 
materials in News Editing. A teacher’s 
manual to accompany the Graded 
Lessons is available. 


For examination copies of these 


and other texts in English Literature, 
Rhetoric and Journalism write to 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Joseph Medill; an editor of the old 
by Kathryn Maddock, M. A., 
The Associated Press; by F. W. Atkinson 

Jr., A. B., 1913. 

Newspaper and periodical publishing in- 
dustry in Illinois from 1800 to 1915; by 
F. A. Russell, Ph. D., 1916. 

A study of advertising magazines; by 
Jay Thomas Burgett, 1907. 

Relation between leading and the -_ 
bility of the printed page; by M. 
Doe, B. A., 1917. 

Journalism in the high schools; by Helen 
Peffer, M. A., 1926. 


Relation between Editorial comment in 


the news and success of country paper; 
by Charles L. Allen, M. A. 1927. 

Logie in Editorials; Harris W. Jones, 
B.A. 1926. 


Ohio State University 
Journalism in Schools 

Managing a College Daily, by Fletcher 
D. Richards, 1916; 22 pages. 

The Ohio State Lantern from an Ad- 
vertising Standpoint, by Robert E. Clay- 
ton, 1916; 25 pages. 

A Course of Study for High School 
Journalism, by Ruth E. Dubois, 1922; 20 
pages. 

Modern Tendencies 

Chain Newspapers, by Ned Brooks, 
1923; 25 pages. 

Newspaper Law 

Criminal Libel and Ohio Laws Concern- 
ing Libel, by Albert E. Redman, 1923; 29 
pages. 

Newspaper Technique—Reporting | and 
Desk-Work 

A Compilation of Words Useful to The 
Newspaper Worker, ‘by Estle’ D. Leonard, 
1919; 46 pages. 

The Summary Lead, by bf Snypp, 
1924; 30 pages. 

of News Stories, < Sidney A. 
Wells, 1922; 22 pages. 

The Newspaper Slogan, by Hilda I. 
Davies, 1923; 20 gn 

Public Opinion and Newspapers 

Public Opinion and the Press, by Rob- 
ert B. Smith, 1923; 40 pages. 

The Newspaper Myth: Its Connection 
with Prominent ‘Figures in the Present 
Day and Historical Political Life of 
America, by Eleanor Willson, 1924; 20 


pages. 
Newspapers As a Community Influence 
Newspaper Crusades, by Norval N. 
Luxon, 1923; 24 pages. 
Art in the mt 
Art of the Newspape 


Art in the Present Day Newspaper, by . 


A. L. Spencer, 1925; 20 pages. 
Reporting. with Drawings, by Paul I. 
T. Motry, 1923; 50 pages with illustra- 


tions. 


Newspaper Syndicates and Services, by 
‘Helen Nieman, 1923; 50 pages. : 
Reading a Newspaper, by Melvin K. ° 


Whiteleather, 1924; 26 pages. 
Community Weeklies 

The Community Newspaper, by Jean 

James, 1923; 20 pages. 
Criticism in the Newspapers 

Drama Has Its Critics, by Rose Miller, 
1925; 20 pages. 

Relation of the Newspaper and the 
Theatre, by Herbert Byer, 1921; 30 pages, 

Contemporary Dramatic and Literary 
Criticism in Our Newspapers, by Fred 
Friedland, 1924; 25 pages. 


Editorial Page, The, by Robert B. 2 


Smith, 1923; 36 pages. 

The Editorial Page of the Big City 
Daily, by Meta Wirthwein,. 1924; 50 pages. 
. Foreign Correspondence and War 


ce 
Salient Stories of America’s War With 


Germany, by Alfred H. Knouff, 1925. 45 


pages. 
N 


Foreign Newspapers 
British and American Newspapers, A 
Comparison, by Lucille Pummell, 1924; 


23 pages. 
Headlines and 


Make-Up 
Do Newspaper Headlines Mislead? by | 


Mildred Weiss, 1924; 19 pages. 

The Runover, Part Il, by Harry B. 
Horne, 1923; 28 pages. 

History and Biography 

History. of the Ohio State Journal, by 
Henry Worley, 1924; 23 pages. 

The Scioto Gazette, Ohio’s Oldest News- 
paper, by Lucian Jenness, 1923; Part I; 
2i pages, 

The Scioto Gazette, by Lucian Jenness, 
1923; Part II; 82 pages. 


Opportunities in N 
On the Threshold, Tola, 
1924; 22 pages. 


An Even Break for the Reporter, by 


Albert ‘H. Kelly, 1925; 24 pages. 
Journalism—The Gateway to Litera- 
ture, by Ruth Busby, 1921; 40 pages. — 
The Newspaper as a Stepping Stone, by 
Ralph S. McFeely, 1922; 24 pages. 
ial dence 


Spec 
The Newspaper Correspondent, by Del- 
mar G. Starkey, 1921; 30 pages. 
Legislative Correspondents of the Past, 
by Charles G. Stewart, 1923; 30 pages. 


| 
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Joseph Medill: an editor of the old 
school; by Kathryn Maddcck, M. A., 
1916. 


The Associated Press; by F. W. Atkinson 

Newspaper and periodical publishing in- 
dustry in Illinois from 1800 to 1915; by 
F. A. Russell, Ph. D., 1916. 

A study of advertising magazines; by 
Jay Thomas Burgett, 1907. 

Relation between leading and the legi- 
bility of the printed page; by M. T. 
Doe, B. A., 1917. 

Journalism in the high schools; by Helen 
Peffer, M. A., 1926. 

Relation between Editorial comment in 
the news and success of country paper; 
by Charles L. Allen, M. A. 1927. 


Logic in Editorials; Harris W. Jones, 
B. A. 1926. 


Ohio State University 
Journalism in Schools 

Managing a College Daily, by Fletcher 
D. Richards, 1916; 22 pages. 

The Ohio State Lantern from an Ad- 
vertising Standpoint, by Robert E. Clay- 
ton, 1916; 25 pages. 

A Course of Study for High School 
Journalism, by Ruth E. Dubois, 1922; 20 
pages. 

Modern Tendencies 

Chain Newspapers, by Ned 
1923; 25 pages. 

Newspaper Law 

Criminal Libel and Ohio Laws Concern- 
ing Libel, by Albert E. Redman, 1923; 29 
pages. 

Newspaper Technique—Reporting and 
Desk-Work 

A Compilation of Words Useful to The 
Newspaper Worker, by Estle’ D. Leonard. 
1919; 46 pages. 

The Summary Lead, by Wilbur Snypp. 
1924; 30 pages. 

Types of News Stories, by 
Wells, 1922; 22 pages. 

The Newspaper Slogan, by 
Davies, 1923; 20 pages. 

Public Opinion and the Newspapers 

Public Opinion and the Press, by Rob- 
ert B. Smith, 1923; 40 pages. 

The Newspaper Myth: Its Connection 
with Prominent Figures in the Present 


Brooks, 


Sidney A. 


Hilda I. 


Day and Historical Political Life of 
America, by Eleanor Willson, 1924; 20 
pages. 


Newspapers As a Community Influence 
Newspaper Crusades, by Norval N. 
Luxon, 1923; 24 pages. 
Art in the Newspapers 
Fn of the Newspaper, by Jean James, 
1924. 


Art in the Present Day Newspaper, by 
A. L. Spencer, 1925; 20 pages. 
Reporting with Drawings, by Paul I. 


T. Motry, 1923; 50 pages with illustra- 
tions. 
Contents of Newspapers—What People 


Read 
Newspaper Syndicates and Services, by 
Helen Nieman, 1923; 50 pages. 
Reading a Newspaper, by Melvin K. 
Whiteleather, 1924; 26 pages. 
Community Weeklies 
The Community Newspaper, 
James, 1923; 20 pages. 
Criticism in the Newspapers 
Drama Has Its Crities, by Rose Miller, 
1925; 20 pages. 
Relation of the Newspaper and the 
Theatre, by Herbert Byer, 1921; 30 pages, 
Contemporary Dramatic and Literary 
Criticism in Our Newspapers, by Fred 
Friedland, 1924; 25 pages. 
Editorials 
Editorial Page, The, 
Smith, 1923; 36 pages. 
The Editorial Page of the Big City 
Daily, by Meta Wirthwein, 1924; 50 pages. 
Foreign Correspondence and War 
Correspondence 
Salient Stories of America’s War With 
Germany, by Alfred H. Knouff, 1925. 45 
pages. 


by Jean 


by Robert B. 


Foreign Newspapers 

British and American Newspapers, A 
Comparison, by Lucille Pummell, 1924; 
23 pages. 

Headlines and Make-Up 

Do Newspaper Headlines Mislead? by 
Mildred Weiss, 1924; 19 pages. 

The Runover, Part II, by 
Horne, 1923; 28 pages. 

History and Biography 

History of the Ohio State Journal, by 
Henry Worley, 1924; 23 pages. 

The Scioto Gazette, Ohio’s Oldest News- 
paper, by Lucian Jenness, 1923; Part I; 
21 pages. 

The Scioto Gazette, by Lucian Jenness, 
1923; Part II; 82 pages. 

Opportunities in Newspaper Work 

On the Threshold, by Barney Iola, 
1924; 22 pages. 

An Even Break for the Reporter, by 
Albert H. Kelly, 1925; 24 pages. 

Journalism—The Gateway to Litera- 
ture, by Ruth Busby, 1921; 40 pages. 

The Newspaper as a Stepping Stone, by 
Ralph S. McFeely, 1922; 24 pages. 

Special Correspondence 

The Newspaper Correspondent, by Del- 
mar G. Starkey, 1921; 30 pages. 

Legislative Correspondents of the Past, 
by Charles G. Stewart, 1923; 30 pages. 
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UnNIverSiTy OF Missouri, SINCE SEPT. 
1, 1926. 
Accepted June, 1926. 

Brand, Gladys—“‘The Traits of Mas- 
culine and Feminine Buying and 
Their Relation to Merchandising.” 
—A study of buying habits of both 
men and women is made. Actual 


cases of sales in stores, the color, .- 


price, etc., that affect sales are 
studied. Buying habits and their 
reasons were listed, and sugges- 
tions were made. 

Cole, Virginia—‘‘The Newspaper and 
Crime.” 
—An Analysis of the situation of 
crime was made; a summary of 
what had been done in the news- 
papers in the past, statistical in- 
formation on these experiments, a 
consideration of the arguments for 
and against the suppression of 
crime news in the newspapers, and 


general conclusions and_ results 
were given. 
Fung, Paul Po-Chi—‘The Chinese 


Press in the United States.” 

—A study of Chinese immigration 
and its effects on the Chinese press 
in the United States formed the 
opening discussion. This was fol- 
lowed by a history of Chinese jour- 
nalism in this country, the de- 
velopment, functions, factors, and 
organization of all Chinese publi- 
cations in the United States since 


1850. 
Jones, Donald H.—‘Methods and 
Plans for Increasing Advertising 


for the Smaller Newspaper.” 
—Each phase of advertising was 
treated from different angles pre- 
senting ideas of newspaper men 
from all parts of the country. 
Local, national, and foreign adver- 
tising were all considered. A chap- 
ter was devoted to free publicity. 

Kearney, James Robert—‘‘Advertis- 
ing in Its Relation to News and 
Business.” 
—Spurious advertising or free ad- 
vertising disguised as news, with 
the analysis of a campaign against 
free space seekers, was considered 
in the first part. The second part 
was devoted to the ethical side of 
advertising and its use in building 
up business. 

Those accepted in August, 1926. 


Howell, Roberta Lee—‘The High 


School Newspaper.” 
—This thesis takes up the purpose, 
the naming, the news staff, news 


and news writing, the editorial, 
the advertising, the humanizing 
element including poetry, feature 

» stories, and humor, of the school 
newspaper. 

Mueller, Anita R.—‘‘The Daily Press 
and the Theater.” 
—This thesis is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the history and influence 
of the press on the stage and the 
stage on the press. 


Sharp, Eugene Webster—“Interna- 
tional News Carriers and_ the 
Press.” 


—This thesis deals with subma- 
rine cables and wireless as they af- 
fect international news communi- 
cations. 

Slater, Helen Louise—‘“Serving the 
National News.” 

Those to be accepted at some later date. 

Carpenter, Norma Lucile—‘The Im- 
portance and Value of Country 
Correspondence in the Rural 
Weekly.” 
—A study of publishers valuations 
of country correspondence. 

Ridings, J. Willard—*Syndication in 
Newspapers.” 
—This thesis will treat of the 
origin of the syndicated article or 
feature; the history and develop- 
ment of syndication; a survey of 
the extent of the use of syndicated 
material in the newspaper field to- 
day; a history of the eight or ten 
most important syndicates oper- 
ating today. 

Trimble, R. W.—‘Columning and the 
Humorous Paragraph.” 


CoLuMBLA UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL OF 
-}OURNALISM 


Those marked with asterisk have been 
published in book form 

Country Weekly, The, by M. A. McMa- 
han, 1922. 

Political Parties in the Philippines, by 
E. Quirino, 1922. ~ 

Engineering Journalism in the ‘ United 
States, by B. Caldwell, 1923. . 

Tut-Ankh-Amen 
Newspapers, 
1923. 

Ethics of Journalism, by B. Blackmar, 
1924. 

Joseph Pulitzer’s Plans for his School 
of Journalism, by E. Carroll, 1924. 

Influence of the French Press, January 
1923 to May 1924, by R. Casper, 1924. 

Decay of the Party Organ, by K. W. 
Davidson, 1924. 


no (To Be Continued) 


in Three New York 
by N. B. Zimmerman, 


